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Mr. Edwin Markham, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE MAN WITH THE HOE” AND OTHER POEMS. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM 


PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By tHE Eprror. 


Although there are forty-three fac- 
ulties, yet they are so distributed in 
point of cultivation and development 
that we have a charming diversity of 
talent and ability. 

In the fine portrait of the man who 
graces this article we find a striking 
life-like representation of a recent 
guest at The American Institute of 
Phrenology. On this occasion some 
of the salient points of his character 
were explained, as follows: 

It is interesting to find a character 
or individual who uses all parts of his 
brain and does not starve any region. 
It was so ordained by nature that we 
should make use of all our faculties, 
but few people succeed in so doing. 

In Edwin Markham we find English 
stock predominates, as well as excep- 
tional Quality of Organization. His 
mother is strongly represented in his 
temperamental conditions. The Vital 
Temperament manifests itself through 
his fulness and compactness of form 
and features, while the Mental Tem- 
perament is seen in his high forehead 


and active, intelligent lobe. He is a 
man who knows how to properly enjoy 
life; not by giving way to the appetites 
of the basilar brain, but by knowing 
how to breathe, how to eat, how to 
sleep, how to think, how to exercise, 
and how to keep well. Some men with 
splendid organizations to start with, 
abuse them by taking undue advantage 
of their strength and health. 

Mr. Markham is the picture of 
health, and, although under fifty years 
of age, one might be inclined to think 
that his white locks indicated that he 
had lived a greater number of years. 
His weight is 190 pounds, which cor- 
responds with his size of head, which 
is above the average, both in circum- 
ference and height. 

Of the principal characteristics that 
should be mentioned in passing are: 


THE MORAL BRAIN. 


His Moral Brain shows a strong de- 
velopment of Conscientiousness, of re- 
gard for duty and obligation to others ; 
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while his Benevolence is a very strong 
link between him and the rest of hu- 
manity. His life breathes the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, and he realizes 
very keenly the wants of others. This 
faculty is largely stimulated by Friend- 
ship; thus, he does not forget his 
friends, and is very mindful of those 
whom he has met away from home. 


VENERATION. 


His Veneration is also large; hence, 
he respects superiority wherever he 
finds it, but he does not idolize a man 
because he is in a high position nor be- 
cause he has money. He is capable of 
doing his own preaching in a church of 
his own making; in fact, he prefers to 
write his own sermons and deliver 
them himself, even if he has no one 
for an audience but himself. He is a 
law to himself, and does not feel the 
need to go to “The Little Church 
Around the Corner ” to hear someone 
else preach. He has very little regard 
for forms and ceremonies, creeds and 
doctrines, but is very sincere in carry- 
ing out truth and principle, equity 
and justice, duty to his fellow-men, 
and consistency of conduct. 


SPIRITUALITY. 


His Spirituality gives him a look be- 


yond the clouds. If the day were very 
dark and foggy he would realize that 
there was sunshine somewhere, and 
his imagination helps him very often 
through a dark and lonely passage in 
life. It also gives him inspiration to 
think, act, and write in an original 
way. He is not narrowed down to 
conservative views or ways of thought, 
but is broad in his belief of Christian 
principles and Christian truths. 


LANGUAGE. 


His Language is large, and is more 
a means of communicating ideas than 
of talking for its own sake. Ideality 
works with his Language, and gives 
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him perfect command over it. When 
he becomes infused with a subject, his 
Language is easy, fluent, and graceful, 
but he does not use Language, as some 
do, simply to take up time for small- 
talk or to express a commonplace say- 


ing. 
ORDER. 


His sense of Order shows itself in a 
distinct and original way. He is me- 
thodical in his work, careful in his 
arrangements, systematic in planning 
out any literary composition, but in 
little things, with his small Continu- 
ity, he does not use the organ so much. 
He knows where things are if people 
will let them remain where he has put 
them, for his Locality helps him to lo- 
cate every important thing he pos- 
sesses. 


TUNE. 


His organ of Tune manifests itself 
through a keen appreciation for music. 
There is a charm about it that feeds 
his Ideality, Spirituality, and Moral 
qualities. There is something in mu- 
sic that assists him in his writings; it 
is that indefinite sense of harmony 
and beauty that is so helpful. 

Calculation is only developed in an 
average degree, and his powers to com- 
pute figures comes to him more 
through his conscientious sense of 
duty and necessity than from any real 
love of the work. He is accurate in 
computing figures, but he wishes that 
the world had been based upon some 
other theory than the laws of mathe- 
matics, so that we could have an easier 
time of it. His Calculation works very 
largely with his Acquisitiveness, and 
when he owes a bill he does not forget 
it, but he shows a good deal more of 
the saving propensity than he does of 
acquiring wealth. He hates to see 
anything wasted or thrown away, and 
this would be the fact if he were a 
millionaire, but he will always know 
how to dispense or circulate whatever 
wealth he possesses with wisdom, 
truth, and sympathy. 
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TACT. 


He has more tact than cunning; 
more of the ability to understand the 
principle of policy and reserve than 
the desire to do underhand work; in 
fact; his reserve mainly shows itself 
when he is holding the confidence of 
others; for if he has a good thing to 
tell others he wants to share it with 
them. He is, however, generally a 
master of himself, and knows when to 
give license to his sympathies and 
when to keep his own counsel and that 
of his friends. 


SOCIAL BRAIN. 


His Social Brain is strongly repre- 
sented; in fact, we judge he was the 
pet of his mother, and she has devel- 
oped the home instincts in him. Asa 
father he knows how to educate, train, 
and guide children, and will show his 
Philoprogenitiveness very strongly in 
his own family.- He is a man whom 
the boys will all like to cluster around 
for a story; in fact, he reminds us a 
good deal of Longfellow, who was also 
so fond of children. 

He was born in Oregon. His par- 
ents were natives of New York, while 
his grandparents were of English ex- 
traction. 

It is a privilege to know such a man, 
for he is one of nature’s true examples 
of manhood, whose life one can study 
with profit. To breathe his intel- 
lectual atmosphere is not only a pleas- 

re, but a profitable pastime as well. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF EDWIN 
MARKHAM. 


Mr. Edwin Markham, poet and edu- 
eator, was born in Oregon City, Ore., 
April 23, 1852. He was the son of Samuel 
and Elizabeth Winchell-Markham. His 
ancestry on both sides is of the oldest 
Colonial stock in Pennsylvania and New 
England. 

By the paternal line he descends from 
the first cousin of William Penn. 

The Winchells are of ancient and dis- 
tinguished lineage, deriving descent from 
Robert Winchelsea, made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1293. The line is Welsh or 
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English in origin, and is represented 
on the Continent by the names Winkel 
and Wiinschel. 

Having espoused the cause of Puritan 
dissenters early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the family suffered persecution in 
England, some representatives, accord- 
ingly, taking refuge in England, and 
others in Holland and America. 

Deriving descent from such distin- 
guished ancestry, many of whom had 
been noted as legislators, preachers, sci- 
entists, and in other learned professions, 
and passing his early years in primitive 
surroundings of pioneer life, Edwin Mark- 
ham—for so he is best known to the 
world of letters—early manifested the 
vigor and originality of thought which 
have characterized his entire career. He 
was the youngest son of pioneer parents, 
who, shortly before his birth, had crossed 
the plains from Michigan. Having lost 
the care of his father before reaching his 
fifth year, he settled with his mother and 
brothers in a wild and beautiful valley in 
central California, where he grew to 
young manhood, inured to every kind of 
labor required on a Western cattle-ranch, 
and depending for education on the rude 
country schools and his own ceaseless 
reading, For companionship the young 
poet depended almost wholly on an elder 
brother, who was deaf and dumb, and on 
his mother, a stern and silent woman of 
strong character and great originality. 
His reading was largely poetry, Homer 
and Byron being his first masters, and his 
thoughts soon sought expression in verse, 
One of his earliest attempts in this direc- 
tion was a Byronesque fragment, “A 
Dream of Chaos,” which displayed poetic 
feeling and insight, and, with this begin- 
ning, he has constantly added to his 
reputation, until he now ranks high 
among the popular and effective poets of 
America. 

In 1871 Mr. Markham entered the State 
Normal School at San José, making his 
way on money he had earned, and then 
pursued the classical course at Christian 
College, Santa Rosa, Cal. After leaving 
college he read law for a time, but 
he never practised at the bar. As super- 
intendent and principal of schools at 
various places for many years, he has 
rendered important services in the educa- 
tional progress of California. In 1899 he 
was head-master of the Tompkins Observ- 
atory School, Oakland, connected with 
the University of California, where he 
had been engaged for a number of years 
in a work which is highly significant to 
the interests of academic education. 

Professor Markham’s library is ac- 
knowledged one of the largest and best 
chosen in California, and is especially ex- 
cellent in the department of philosophy 
and literary criticism. 
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His own contributions to literature are 
chiefly poetical, and his work has been 
described as the most significant yet pro- 
duced west of the Rocky Mountains. He 
has contributed to many of the leading 
American magazines, and enjoys high 
favor with the critics. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman has described his verse as “ truly 
and exquisitely poetical,” but, added to 
its delicate lyric beauty, it may be said to 
possess a deep spiritual significance and a 
burden of daring and radical thought. 
He gravitates in philosophy toward Plato 
and Hegel; in religion, toward Sweden- 
borg and the seers; in sociology, toward 
Ruskin and Mazzini. His genius has been 
well described as “‘ Hebraic and religious, 
rather than Hellenic and sensuous.” He 
has written on sociological questions, tak- 
ing the stand of applied Christianity in 
regard to the political and social con- 
science, as shown in a baccalaureate ad- 
dress recently delivered at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. For years he has 
been at work upon a lyrical epic, designed 
to be his masterpiece and to embody his 
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ripest thought upon man and his destiny 
here and hereafter. He has gathered his 
fugitive poems into two volumes, ‘“ The 


_ Man with the Hoe, and other Poems,” and 


“Lincoln, and other Poems.” Perhaps 
the most remarkable event in Mr. Mark- 
ham’s literary career was the publication 
of his “ Man with the Hoe,” a poem in- 
spired by Jean Francois Millet’s great 
painting with that title. This excited 
enthusiastic comment in the American 
press, and brought the author many let- 
ters from critics and admirers in Europe 
and America. It is generally conceded to 
be one of the greatest productions of the 
last quarter of a century, ranking with 
Kipling’s “* Recessional.” A recent critic 
says of Mr. Markham’s verse: ‘“ One of 
its distinctive features is its breadth of 
range. This gives it greatness—a great- 
ness unknown to the singers of the flow- 
ery way. He breaks open the secret of 
the poppy; he feels the pain in the bent 
back of labor; he goes down to the dim 
places of the dead; he reaches in heart- 
warm prayer to the Father of Life.” 





The New Era in Medicine. 


Professor Virchow, who, toward the 
close of last year passed his eighty- 
eighth milestone, is still hearty and 
hale. Nearly sixty years have passed 
since Virchow, as a young man, was 
sent on a government mission to study 
the typhus epidemic in Upper Silesia, 
and produced a report which gave im- 
mediate proof that Virchow could see, 
infer and expound; for Virchow is not 
only a man of science, but a man of 
letters, and will go down to posterity 
with Von Humboldt and Darwin; but 
for the present moment it is his scien- 
tific researches and the wonderful path- 
ological museum he has gathered and 
arranged which attract the eyes of the 
famous men of research. 

Virchow’s length of days has pro- 
cured him one distinction which the 
man of research seldom enjoys. To 
many, it happens to die in their first 
flush of fame; more find their fame 
discounted by later discoverers; Pro- 
fessor Virchow has passed the third 
period, and having passed through 


credit and reproach, finds himself an 
octogenarian in the very fore-front 
rank of scientific discovery. Professor 


Virchow presents a clear proof of 
Phrenology; his features, physique, 
and cerebral qualities are of that qual- 
ity and stuff that octogenarians are 
made of. He has great tenacity and 
hold on life, which is noticeable in alli 
of these particulars. He has no adipose 
tissue to get in the way, or to clog his 
system, or impair his circulation. All 
of nature’s functions work easily, and 
consequently he is able to keep up that 
activity of digestion, circulation and 
breathing power that has enabled him 
to vitalize his system and bring health 
to his organization. 

He looks a pioneer in every feature 
of his face. The broad bridge to the 
nose is never found on the face of the 
consumptive; the firm cheeks and jaw 
are indicative of the Motive Tempera- 
ment which gives hardness and endu- 
rance; while the lower lobe of the ear 
as well as the length of the ear show 
longevity, healthiness and vital stam- 
ina. The breadth of his nostrils, too, 
is a very great help in his process of 
breathing and his power to vitalize his 
system. 

The qualities of his organization are 
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interesting to examine and show the 
secret of his wonderful researches. 
Not only has he a large development 
of Order and Individuality, Form and 
Size, but also a very large development 
and a very active manifestation of 
Causality, Comparison and Human 
Nature. He combines the elements 
that Darwin possessed with those that 
are noticeable in Herbert Spencer. 
The power, then, to judge of chemical 
changes or the influence of bacteria are 
quickly recognized by such an intellect, 
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related to the organo-therapeutics 
theory. A serum, he says, similar to 
the liquid obtainable from bacteria can 
be extracted from living organs. The 
vaccine theory is also closely inter- 
woven with the serum theory. He is a 
man who can give undivided attention 
to his work. He plods and is a patient 
investigator. He goes to nature to 
prove his theories; thus his pathology 
he has called cellular pathology, which 
is based on the fact that not only path- 
ological life but physiological life, and 








PROFESSOR VIRCHOW. 


nor is he adverse to anything new; in- 
stead, his mind is open to all the 
broader claims of thought upon the so- 
called organo-therapeutics. His theory 
that the parenchymic juices and prepa- 
rations containing them have a specific 
effect on the organs of the human body, 
and not only upon such in which anal- 
ogous juices are produced, but on 
others as well. 

He is no superficial student; he goes 
to the bottom of everything that he 
considers; he therefore considers that 
the serum-therapeutic theory is closely 


that in a pre-eminent degree, are de- 
pendent upon themselves, and are, in 
fact, nothing but cellular activity. 

He is not a man who takes things 
for granted, but digs down deep into 
the ocean of knowledge and brings up 
treasures which only the true scientific 
diver can distinguish; but by his per- 
sistence he is able to crown his labors 
with good results and thus give to the 
world what they have been unable to 
see for themselves. He holds that there 
is no extra-cellular life, and for the 
same reason he does not recognize inter- 
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cellular substances as organic; thus, 
tissues containing much inter-cellular 
substances, such as ligaments, etc., 
possess little vitality, which fact some- 
times renders it exceedingly difficult to 
decide whether they are living or dead. 
“ Inter-cellular substances are dead as 
stones and minerals are dead,” says 
this pathologist; “life was ever alien 
to them.” His analytical mind is very 
strongly accentuated as we see marked 
with the figure 2 in the portrait. It is 
this power that has largely entered into 
his comparative work, and has enabled 
him to dissect or separate one theory 
from another. Comparison is the organ 
that gives to the mind its wonderful 
scrutiny of details and marks the man 
out as a specialist; while just above 
the organ of Comparison is the faculty 
called Benevolence. Some might say, 
what has this to do with the work of a 
man who is given to scientific research ? 
A great deal, we reply; for it enables 
him to take a broad and comprehensive 
view of his subject and enables him to 
get into immediate touch with his sur- 
roundings. What applies to inter-cel- 
lular substances, he says, also applies 
to the nervous system, for we now dis- 
criminate between interstitial tissues 
and nervous tissues in the central 
organs. 

When Professor Virchow pro- 
claimed the theory that the nerve 
ganglia were such an interstitial and 
not nervous tissue he was violently op- 
posed by well-known scientists; but, 
said he, everybody knows differently 
to-day, and only the ganglia cells and 
their dependent nerves are now con- 
sidered as specifically nervous parts; 
they are seats of nerve unconscious and 
psychic ‘action. 

Every part of the brain helps every 
other part; thus, Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, which are large in Pro- 
fessor Virchow, are needed in every 
honest, scientific observer, and the 
Moral brain throws out its sympathy 
into the domain of the intellect. We 


find in the portrait before us no lack of 
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development along the top and top side 
head in its posterior region; therefore, 
we know that whatever researches such 
a man gives to the world, he gives as 
an honest interpretation of his own in- 
dividual opinion. 

One faculty that is particularly help- 
ful to a scientist is Cautiousness; it 
prevents him from taking a premature 
view of his subject, and makes him 
willing to lodge a doubt as to,the ac- 
curacy of the investigation. In the 
lateral-postero region of Professor Vir- 
chow’s head we find quite a distinct 
development of this faculty; thus, we 
should expect to find that after he had 
come to any decision on a pathological 
point of inquiry he would go over the 
ground and test every theory with 
mathematical precision. What do we 
find as an actual fact? He says: “ As 
far back as the Middle Ages it was cus- 
tomary to divide the constituent parts 
of the animal as well as the human 
body into homogeneous and heterogen- 
eous parts. If the meaning attached 
to this terminology is not exactly as 
that accepted to-day, it was still suffi- 
ciently accurate; it was a recognition 
of the fact that similar tissues could 
be produced under divers circum- 
stances, on which was based the possi- 
bility of an explanation that various 
diseases manifested themselves in the 
same form in the most widely differ- 
ent organs, while others appeared in 
certain specific organs only. Working 
on this as a basis, Bichat over a century 
ago reared his general anatomy as a 
superstructure, with an attempt at 
studying special pathology on this 
foundation. He died too young to 
complete the gigantic undertaking, 
and, says Virchow, with keen discrimi- 
nation: “ A more minute and intimate 
acquaintance, made possible only by the 
microscope and the history of evolu- 
tion, was requisite to this end. It pro- 
duced the tissue theory, which was the 
herald of a New Year that in less than 
a century opened new, undreamed of 
vistas for pathology and therapeutics.” 
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How to Study the Mind 
THROUGH THE BRAIN AND SKULL. 


‘ 
THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE. 


The discovery of all sciences must 
have a beginning. This is equally true 
of the science of Phrenology, which, 
we may say, took its start in the organ 
of Language. It has been called the 











terward he observed that his school- 
fellows so gifted possessed prominent 
eyes, and recollected that his rivals in 
the first school he went to had been 
distinguished by the same peculiarity. 
Again, when he entered the university 
at Vienna, he directed his attention 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE, OF EDINBURGH—LANGUAGE LARGE, 


speech-centre in the present day, and 
has been investigated with more than 
ordinary interest. 


ITS DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Gall found that some scholars in 
his class had often great difficulty in ex- 
pressing their ideas, while others were 
wonderfully capable of illustrating 
their exercises orally. Some years af- 


from the first to the students whose 
eyes were of this description, and 
found that they all excelled in speech- 
making and giving correct recitations, 
though not all of them were distin- 
guished in general talent. He called 
the attention of other students in the 
class to this fact. He was not at that 
time prepared to give any conclusive 
proof why there was a connection be- 
tween talent of this kind and its ex- 
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ternal side. He could not help think- 
ing that there was a coincidence of 
the two circumstances so entirely ac- 
cidental. 

From this time onward and after 
much reflection he conceived that, if 
memory for words were indicated by 
an external sign, the same might be 
the case with other intellectual pow- 
ers, and, after all, individuals distin- 
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less forward, downward or outward, 
according to the size of the combina- 
tion. 


LOCATION. 


In the posterior and transverse part 
of the orbital plate, and in the third 
frontal convolution, we therefore find 
the modern speech-centre, which lo- 
ealization has been subjected to fur- 
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guished for any remarkable faculty 
became the objects of his attention. 


A LARGE DEVELOPMENT. 


A large development of this organ 
is indicated by the prominence of the 
eves—this appearance being produced 
by convolutions of the brain situated 
in the posterior and transverse part of 
the upper orbitary plate, pressing the 
latter, and with it the eyes, more or 


Photo by Rockwood. 


MARCONI—LANGUAGE SMALL, 


ther proof by Dr. M. Bouillaud, of 
Paris, as early in the century as 1825, 
who brought forward further patho- 
logical light upon the subject. Dr. 
Broca in 1861 considered the proof 
sufficiently clear to establish the 
speech-centre in the lower left frontal 
convolution, and wiiversal recognition 
was then given to it. 

Dr. Ferrier says that inability to 
speak is not due to paralysis of the 
muscles of articulation, for these are 
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set in motion and employed for pur- 
poses of mastication and deglutition 
by the aphasic individual. It is only 
when the centres of speech are de- 
stroyed on both sides of the brain that 
total inability to speak is the result. 


EXAMPLES. 


In Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
we have a striking example of the de- 
velopment of Language. The fulness 
under the eye cannot be set down 
to disease or old age, for Professor 
Blackie was known for his profound 
ability to use the English language in 
his lectures, and was eloquent in the 
use of words to express his meaning. 


FURTHER PROOF. 


When passing through the Cancer 
Hospital in London many years ago 
with an eminent doctor who was then 
a student in this hospital, we passed 
through one ward of incurables, and 
we pointed out to the doctor a case 
that we thought would illustrate what 
we were looking for, namely, the organ 
of Language. When we came up to the 
bedside of the patient she began talk- 
ing about her home and how soon she 
hoped to be in it again; her pets, flow- 
ers, children, and husband, and drew a 
mental picture of her home surround- 
ings. So freely did she entertain us 
that we forgot that there were other 
interesting cases in the ward for five 
or ten minutes. On leaving her bed- 
side we pointed out to the doctor that 
there was a striking proof of ability to 
use Language and an ample facial ex- 
pression of the faculty. The doctor 
willingly listened, but queried that it 
might possibly be the result of disease. 
Let us go to other bedsides, we re- 
marked. As we passed along the neat- 
ly arranged cots, we found that the 
other patients simply replied in mono- 
syllables as to their diet or medicine 
and never made personal allusions as 
had the first one. 
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None of these patients had anything 
like the development of Language ex- 
pressed under the eye as we found in 
No. 1. The doctor was, therefore, 
ready to waive his objection of disease ; 
consequently he has made numerous 
other investigations, with satisfactory 
results. 

WHEN SMALL. 

When the organ is small there is a 
want of command of expression and a 
consequent poverty of style, both in 
writing and.in speaking. If the in- 
tellectual powers are very acute and 
the Language not so fully devel- 
oped, a person will express ideas with 
great rapidity without enlarging on 
any particular one. Individuality, 
Eventuality, Time, Comparison, and 
Imitation greatly assist this faculty 
when applied to the acquisition of for- 
eign languages and grammar. Mar- 
coni and Edison have a small develop- 
ment of Language, but are giants as 
workers. 

Sir Walter Scott is an example of one 
who possessed this quality, and it is 
said that he never forgot anything 
which he had ever heard, read, or seen. 


THE DIVISION. 


Dr. Gall was disposed to divide the 
faculty into two: one he named Sens 
des mots, sens des noms, and the other 
Sens du langage de parole. The latter 
he attributes to the talent for philology 
and for acquiring the spirit of lan- 
guages; the former he describes as giv- 
ing the talent for learning and recol- 
lecting words, and persons possessing 
it large can recite long passages by 
heart. In the modern Phrenological 
bust (china) this division is recog- 
nized as follows: The inner portion of 
the eye gives verbal memory, the outer 
portion verbal expression. This union 
of the two organs, according to Gall, 
was admitted by Spurzheim and Combe, 
as well as by the Fowler brothers. 
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Under the Public Eye. 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, 
THE KAISER’S BROTHER. 


America has been stirred during the 
past month by the public demonstra- 
tions accorded to Germany’s represent- 
ative, namely, Prince Henry of Prussia. 
Everyone who is a student of character 
will probably have made up his mind 
upon the salient characteristics of his 
Imperial Highness, and those who are 
the best interpreters of character will 
realize that he is a man of sterling 
qualities—German, of course, to the 
backbone. 

His portraits show him to be a man 
of practical intellect, great common- 
sense, coolness of judgment, and intui- 
tive insight into character. He is en- 
ergetic, and has wonderful control over 
the activities of his mind and body. 
His head indicates that he is domesti- 
cated, scientific, and a capable naval 
officer. 





PRINCE HENRY. 


MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 


The attention of the Western world 
has been of late largely centered upon 
one young lady, who in January made 


her entry into society. She has been 
honored, and has in return graced 
many a public function by her charm- 
ing manner and her keen intelligence. 
Her front-view portrait indicates a 
well-developed forehead, clear-cut feat- 
ures, a capacity to study and clearly 
comprehend what she reads, what she 
sees, and what she hears. The facul- 
ties of Causality, Comparison, Human 
Nature, Imitation, Eventuality are all 
strongly accentuated, and it is not 
strange to find that she is an excellent 
student of languages, and, as time goes 
on, she will develop a taste for litera- 
ture and capacity to write. 





MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT. 


MR. T. GIBSON BOWLES, MP., 
OF LONDON. 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., has rep- 
resented King’s Lynn in the House of 
Commons since 1891, in the Conserv- 
ative interest. It is difficult to think 
of him as an ardent Tory of the old 
school, for he appears more closely in 
touch with the democratic and modern 
section of British Toryism. He is best 
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described as a political free-lance and 
an independent thinker, with original 
ideas of what is required of a Parlia- 
mentary representative. 

He is deservedly popular with all 
sections of the House, his ready wit 
and happy presentation of his opinions 
being eagerly listened to with appre- 
ciation and attention. Viewing the 
Honorable Member phrenologically, we 
observe there is more breadth than 
height to his head, and we should ex- 
pect him to favor democratic political 
opinions rather than adhere closely to 
the opinions of his forefathers. 

We advance the opinion that his con- 
nection with the great Conservative 
party is the result of environment and 
early training, and that he can only 
obey the party whip on broad issues 
which are commendable to his judg- 
ment. He is the type of man that can- 
not slavishly follow the stream of pub- 
lis opinions. He will strike out on new 
lines of his own invention, and take 
an independent view of all subjects 
brought within his notice. 

His versatile mind is capable of giv- 
ing attention to many things without 
becoming confused, and his ready men- 
tal alertness will promptly detect the 
weak link in the chain of an argument. 

The force of his intellect lies in his 
analytical and perceptive powers, and 
these give him keen discrimination, 
critical acumen, and a wide-awake in- 
terest in current phases of thought, 
with ability to notice the incongruities 
and apparent want of compactness and 
logic in the arguments of his oppo- 
nents. 

In debate he is a “ hard hitter,” un- 
accompanied with any harshness or 
bitterness of feeling: his strong indig- 
nations are always toned down by the 
warmth and geniality of his disposition. 
He is a man with a strong personality, 
with much shrewdness, forethought, 
and diplomacy. 

His active cautiousness gives him a 
judicious regard for his general well- 
being where his interests are con- 
cerned, rather than apprehensiveness 
or nervous fear. The mental and mo- 
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tive Temperament are strongly in evi- 
dence, hence he is remarkable for his 
energies, activity, mental aggressive- 
ness, and perserverance in overcoming 
obstacles. He has a powerful brain, a 
creative mind, with strongly idealistic 
tendencies; he requires plenty of elbow 
room in life, freedom of thought and 
action, and has a positive dislike to re- 
straint or the undue interference of 
friends. 

He is by no means narrow or con- 
tracted in his views of general subjects; 
neither is he a man with strong preju- 





MR T. GIBSON BOWLES. 


dices. His broad, comprehensive mind 
enlarges his intellectual outlook, and 
increases his capability to deal with 
complicated subjects. He will fre- 
quently manifest flashes of brilliancy 
when exercising his descriptive powers 
in debate or public platform work, and 
these will be enhanced by drawing 
upon his large fund of humor, and in 
giving play to his active imagination, 
but, in doing so, he is not apt to over- 
look the practical bearings of his sub- 
jects, and he will give sufficient atten- 
tion to details. 

His capacity for thought, writing, 
and talking is above the average, and 
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he could excel in descriptive writing. 
He deals with facts as well as prin- 
ciples. His sharp perceptive intellect 
readily accumulates knowledge and in- 
formation, and stores it for future use, 
hence he has a good command of 
knowledge, and can quickly call up a 
fact or principle to support his argu- 
ments. 

His language is choice and well 
chosen ; his large Ideality and sublimity 
play an important part in his charac- 
ter, and particularly in combination 
with language. He will make many 
friends and few enemies in life. He 
has more regard for the minority than 
for the majority, and he will not go 
out of his way to court praise or popu- 
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He is self-reliant without being ego- 
tistical, and resolute without being 
stubborn. He is capable of playing 
many parts in the drama of life, and 
will always gain the esteem of his con- 
temporaries for his genuineness, and 
be admired for the playfulness of his 
wit. By D. T. Ex.iorr. 


POPE LEO XIII. 


In the last issue of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, in a short editorial, 
reference was made to the health and 
brain-activity of Pope Leo XIII. He 
has since then attained to his ninety- 
second birthday, with wonderful pres- 
ervation of health. If he is spared 





POPE LEO XIII. 


larity. His frankness and straight- 
forward manner of expressing his 
opinions will frequently cause him to 
be misunderstood, but it is quite nat- 
ural for him to act spontaneously and 
to say what he means with candor and, 
at times, with abruptness; but there is 
no doubt as to his genuineness and 
strong, conscientious sense of duty and 
justice. 


during the year 1903, he will see in 
that eventful period his silver jubilee 
as pope, his golden jubilee as cardinal, 
his diamond jubilee as bishop—a com- 
bination of anniversaries which, thus 
far, is unparalleled, and unique in the 
history of the Church. In Leo XIII. 
we have an example of a man who has 
learned the important lesson of con- 
serving his energy. This is what ev- 
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ery Englishman, American, German, 
Frenchman, and Spaniard should en- 
deavor to do. It will be noticed that 
his head is high in the forehead, that 
he is a philosopher as well as a pope. 
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class of men an excellent illustration 
is afforded by the personality of J. M. 
Fitzgerald. There is a growing ten- 
dency of the age to study human de- 
velopment in its various phases, and a 








PROFESSOR J. 





M. FITZGERALD. 


No. 1, Causality ; 2, Comparison ; 3, Human Nature ; 4, Locality ; 5, Ideality ; 6, Constructiveness; 7, Order. 


PROFESSOR J. M. FITZGERALD, 
OF CHICAGO. 


One of the common errors in judg- 
ing of human character is to suppose 
that a Phrenologist has not studied 
Anatomy, Physiology, Heredity, and 
other similar subjects, but that he 
comes to his conclusions from simply 
an intuitive stand-point. The truth is, 
that there is no more diligent student 
of the above subjects than the one who 
is a thoroughly conscientious, practis- 
ing Phrenologist. Of this intelligent 


glance at the portrait of this gentle- 
man indicates that he is a man of supe- 
rior ability, with a fine quality of or- 
ganization to accompany his mental 
activity. 

A FEW MEASUREMENTS. 


His weight is 138 pounds, which is 
hardly equal to the demand made upon 
it by his brain, as the circumference of 
his head is twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference. The measurement from 
ear to ear, over the top of the head, is 
fifteen and one-half inches; from In- 
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dividuality to the occipital protuber- 
ance is fifteen inches; from the open- 
ing of the ear over Benevolence to 
the opposite side of the head, fifteen 
inches; and from ear to ear over Ap- 
probativeness and Self-esteem, fifteen 
inches. These were the measurements 
in 189%, when the photograph was 
taken. At present there is an in- 
creased development of Human Nat- 
ure, Self-esteem, and Language, and 
an accumulation of Chicago hustle and 
energy. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The long aquiline Grecian nose indi- 
cates quality and taste, harmony and 
appropriateness of style in whatever 
mental work he accomplishes. The 
eyes indicate intensity, fervor, and 
earnestness. = deep dimple in the 
chin, like the late William McKinley’s, 
shows a deep interest in humanity and 
a desire to gather the interests of 
others, not in a selfish way, but rather 
in a public-spirited one. 


THE BROW. 


The brow is a strong indication of 
scientific power of research and an in- 
clination to gather data and informa- 
tion from every possible source. The 
arc his well maintained to the outer 
angle, therefore we should expect to 
find the work done by this gentleman 
to have the stamp of accuracy upon it, 
and to be combined with a method that 
would make it usable. 

When a mind is gifted in the ac- 
cumulation of phenomena along scien- 
tific lines it will sometimes take up the 
work of zoology, sometimes botany, will 
often be interested in mineralogy, and, 
at other times, to the furtherance of 
medical science, mental peculiarities, 
criminal tendencies, and abnormal de- 
velopments. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is a man who is par- 
ticularly fitted to take up research 
work. He has been well educated and 
fitted to become a specialist, and sev- 
eral mental qualities have been largely 
called into action in special abnormal 
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cases of mind-development. It has 
been his good-fortune, we may say, to 
have the opportunity to be called upon 
as an expert to examine cases of in- 
tense interests in Chicago, where a 
visit to the courts, prisons, and re- 
formatories has been made by him to 
satisfy public curiosity as well as to 
further valuable evidence in cases per- 
taining to peculiar characteristics. 

One of the last expert calls made 
upon him has been ably carried out in 
the case of Max Ferer, who is a lad of 
eleven years old, and he confesses to 
have started thirteen fires, because, as 
he says, he was seized with an uncon- 
trollable impulse to excitement. He 
loves to see and hear the rushing fire- 
engines, the firemen, and the flame. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has handled this case 
with marked ability, and has shown 
that the diameter of his head over the 
ears, where the organ of Destructive- 
ness is located, is six and one-half 
inches; the diameter, an inch above, 
passing over the organ of Secretive- 
ness, or Cunning, is six and one-half 
inches, while the diameter passing 
through the organ of Cautiousness, an 
inch above, is five and three-quarter 
inches. The normal measurement for 
the diameter of the base of the head 
for a child is five and one-quarter to 
five and one-half inches, but its present 
development shows a width equal to 
that of Daniel Webster. In this case 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s keenly developed or- 
gan of Human Nature, as well as his 
large Causality and Comparison, were 
called into play. A person may be able 
to observe a thing as it exists, but may 
not have the capacity to analyze its 
comparative value. 

The subject of our present sketch 
shows that he has marked ability in 
pointing out all the various lines of 
discrepancy that are noticeable in a boy 
of this character. We give it as a typ- 
ical case, although there are many 
others which he has been called to ex- 
amine with equal success. He is not 
a man who will take evidence by hear- 
say, but will always prefer to examine 
into a thing for himself independently 
of what others think or say. 
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The top of his head indicates that he 
has what we call the psychic power to 
understand occult subjects, but his 
scientific abilities will not allow these 
to run away with him, and, conse- 
quently, he is an investigator who 
places principle before any effect that 
he might wish to give through subtler 
influences. 


SUSTAINING POWER. 


Wiriness of organization is one of 
the characteristics of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Were this not the case he would ex- 
haust himself prematurely, and have 
but little sustaining power. Fortu- 
nately, he has recuperative ability so 
that he can overcome fatigue in a re- 
markably short space of time. He has 
breadth from ear to ear, but not of that 
nature that is wearing, as is the case 
with some individuals who are torn to 


pieces by their great restlessness of. 


mind. He uses his executive ability 
with his Causality; hence, by planning 
his work ahead, he is able to conserve 
his strength and do more in a given 
time than many who make a great deal 
more demonstration over their work, 
and who consume their propelling 
power. 


COMPARISONS. 


D. L. Moody was a man who had 
immense energy and great executive 
ability. Lord Salisbury is a man of 
commanding presence and great force 
of character. Neither of these men, 
however, has used his energy in the 
same way as the gentleman whose por- 
trait or character we are now discuss- 
ing, for both gentlemen have shown a 
predominance of the Vital Tempera- 
ment, while Mr. Fitzgerald has a pre- 
dominance of the Mental Tempera- 
ment of brain over bodily power. It is 
fortunate for him that he has so large 
a degree of toughness of organization, 
in order to enable him to keep up an 
equilibrium of strength. 


WHAT HIS MORAL BRAIN SAYS. 


His moral brain indicates that his 
religious views are broad, and guided 
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largely by his Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, which give him keen sym- 
pathies for the wants of others, as well 
as a conscientious regard for the prin- 
ciples of right and duty. It would be 
hard for him to refuse a charitable re- 
quest, yet he will, on the whole, con- 
sider the justice of the case, as well as 
allow his sympathies to be influenced. 

He is a man who will take up the 
progressive ideas: of the century, and 
will not be backward in sifting all un- 
necessary chaff from the new ideas 
that spring up, and will link them to 
the best of the moral and religious 
views of the past. He is a man who is 
capable of receiving no small amount 
of culture and refinement. He is not 
content with things as they are, and 
will ever be striving to make improve- 
ments upon whatever he does, so as to 
make it as perfect as possible. 


BREADTH OF THE TEMPLES, 


It will be noticeable how marked is 
the breadth of his head across the tem- 
ples, indicating large Ideality, which 
amounts to almost a reverence for the 
refined in art, beauty in nature, and 
eloquence in public speaking. This 
breadth is more noticeable, perhaps, 
because he is not so broad in the organ 
of Acquisitiveness, and hence the con- 
trast is more striking. The outer angle 
of the forehead in the organ of Mirth- 
fulness shows that he can appreciate 
humor, wit, and repartee. Imitation, 
too, is largely developed, and, although 
not a copyist of other men, he can adapt 
himself to a large number of people. 


HIS FOREHEAD. 


Human Nature, Comparison, Caus- 
ality, and Locality are all specially 
developed, and give fulness to the fore- 
head. 


TO WHAT ADAPTED, 


As a teacher, his Causality will ex- 
plain ideas in a remarkably lucid man- 
ner. As a Phrenologist, his Human 
Nature and perceptive faculties are 
amply developed, and favor his giving 
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a concise, intuitive, and accurate de- 
scription of character. As a public 
speaker, his Sublimity, Ideality, and 
Conscientiousness will inspire his Lan- 
guage to tell things in a terse and inter- 
esting manner. He is a man of great 
promise, and ought to be able to do a 
vast amount of good in the world, for 
his aims are high and his ability par- 
ticularly well marked; hence he is 
adapted to the calling or profession 
that he has chosen. 


HIS WORK. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald was born in 
Springfield, Ill., and was educated at 
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Valparaiso, Ind., after which period he 
went to Chicago. Since 1892 he has 
made Phrenology a close study, and 
whenever he has seen a young man en- 
gaged in the wrong wrok he has stimu- 
lated his ambition and directed his 
intellect to the pursuit for which he 
thought Nature had intended him. 
He is now busily engaged in teaching, 
examining, and lecturing. On March 
16th he gave a lecture on “ The Tem- 
peraments, from a Phrenologic View- 
Point ” before the Chicago Society of 
Anthropology, and on March 5th he 
lectured before the Chicago Optical 
Society on “ Phrenology: With Prac- 
tical Demonstrations.” 


Hygienic Notes, Comments, Readings, Etc. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxsrook. 


UNHEALTHY EMOTIONS. 


“ There is no thing we cannot overcome; 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait inborn makes thy 
whole life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is 
not merited. 


“ Back of thy parents and grandparents 
lies 
The Great Eternal Will! 
thine 
Inheritance — strong, 
vine, 
Sure lever of success for one who tries.” 


That, too, is 


beautiful, di- 


own power until those who are stronger 
than ourselves command us, or those 
who are weaker than we are appeal to 
us. In fighting our own disease as in 
fighting our own poverty or our own 
ignorance, we must endure hardness 
like good soldiers, and waste no time in 
hysterical fancies as to what we think 
we can’t do. 

“Tt is impossible to define the exact 
extent to which the mind affects the 


body. Faith, imagination, hope, and 
joy are all wonder workers in the deli- 
cate physical frame. The spiritual sun- 
shine that surrounds those who habitu- 
ally look on the bright side of things, 
the serenity that belongs to the con- 
tented mind, the constant pleasure of 
loving and being loved—these have a 
distinct therapeutic value difficult to 
over-estimate. 

“When evening brings a headache or 
a feeling of excessive weariness, it is well 
to look back over the mental geography 
of the day and consider the emotions 
that brought about this regrettable re- 
sult. At five you woke with a sad feel- 
ing. Not that there was anything to 
be sad about, but it’s a little habit of 
yours to be sad when you first wake. 
At six you were vexed because the fire 
did not burn as it should. At seven 
you were anxious because it was begin- 
ning to rain, and Teddy had gone to 
market without his rubber coat. At 
eight you were annoyed with Polly for 
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chipping that china plate. At nine 
you were cast down because your rub- 
bers had sprung aleak, and you hate 
to spend the money to buy a new pair. 
At ten you were ‘on pins and needles’ 
because a neighbor ran in and tvok up 
your time when she might have known 
you were so busy you didn’t know which 
way to turn. At eleven the smell of 
burned beans penetrated to the attic 
where you were renovating a mattress, 
and much agitation was the result. At 
twelve you could scarcely keep the tears 
back on account of a heartless allusion 
to the beans. At one the mud was 
tracked on the clean floor; at two the 
baby bothered you; at three a letter 
came with bad news for you to worry 
about; at four you suddenly discovered 
that your twelve-year-old daughter was 
growing dreadfully round-shouldered 
and abominably pert. At five your 
head began to ache in good earnest. 

“Twelve hours of unhappy emotions, 
all hurtful to health.” 

The worst form of malignant feeling 
is cold and deliberate delight in cruelty; 
all too frequent, especially in the young. 
The torturing of animals, of weak and 
defenseless human beings, is the spon- 
taneous outflow of the perennial foun- 
tain of malevolence. This has to be 
checked, if need be, at the expense of 
considerable severity. The inflictions 
practised on those that are able to re- 
criminate, generally find their own rem- 
edy; and the discipline of consequences 
is as effectual as any. By having to 
fight our equals, we are taught to regu- 
late our wrathful and cruel propensities. 


CURIOUS MENTAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


As an investigator of psychic phe- 
nomena I often come across strange 
mental experiences. Most of these I 
send to the London Society for Psychic 
Research. Here is one which I will 
give to the readers of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. It is an experience by 
Mr. Taylor. He says: 

“Tn 1849 I was keeping Odd Fellows 
Hall in Paterson, N.J., in the back of 
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which was a large room with tables for 
playing games. I left it between one 
and two o’clock a.M., and went to my 
house, about one-eighth of a mile dis- 
tant. I went up to my bedroom, where 
my wife was asleep, as I thought, took 
off my coat and vest, when a voice said 
distinctly, ‘Go back to the saloon.’ I 
said to my wife, ‘What did you say?’ 
She replied, ‘I didn’t speak.’ I said, 
‘ Didn’t you say go back to the saloon?’ 
She answered, ‘I did not.’ I contin- 
ued to undress and passed to the man- 
tel-piece to look at the clock. As I 
turned to go to bed the same voice re- 
peated, ‘Go back to the saloon.’ I be- 
gan to dress myself, and my wife asked, 
‘Where are you going?’ I replied, ‘I 
am going to the saloon.’ She laugh- 
ingly said, ‘Don’t be foolish.’ I re- 
plied, ‘ I am going to see what it means.’ 
I dressed and went to the saloon, and 
as I opened the door a volume of smoke 
poured out so dense that I dropped on 
my hands and knees and crawled 
through the various rooms, but found 


no fire until I opened the door of the 
back room, where was a blaze about 
four feet high, which had started from 
a box in which sawdust was placed. A 
lighted cigar had probably been thrown 


into it. I had never surmised that a 
fire could be thus started, and I did not 
recognize the voice which I heard. I 
have often repeated this account, and 
a few aged people now living in Pater- 
son may probably remember the occur- 
rence.” Alex. Taylor. 


It does not follow from this that a 
spirit had anything to do with the im- 
pulse to return to the saloon. As we 
study personality, we find it largely ex- 
tended beyond what it seems to be by 
the streams of consciousness with which 
we are familiar. There is, it is now 
certain, another stream of consciousness 
below the surface, which is known as 
subliminal—this stream is made up of 
impressions which sink below the first 
stream, which only concerns itself 
with what is of practical importance at 
the moment. In this case the sublimi- 
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nal stream knew about the fire, had, 
perhaps, observed unconsciously the 
smoking cigar in the box of sawdust, 
and when Mr. Taylor was quiet had 
come to the surface and appeared as a 
voice and a command to return to the 
saloon. ‘These subliminal warnings are 
often very remarkable and are being 
studied by the Society of Psychical Re- 
search with interesting results. If any 
of my readers have had experiences of 
this or any similar nature I should be 
glad to have them. They add to our 
knowledge of human nature and should 
always be noted at the time, and all cor- 
roborative evidence of their accuracy 
preserved, with dates and circum- 
stances. 


SECRETS OF PHYSICAL CULT- 
URE. 


Sandow, who is one of the strongest 
men in the world, thus gives the story 
of his own career: 

“When I went to Italy,” says he, 
“my eyes were opened. The Greek 
and Roman statues I saw inspired me 
at once with envy and admiration. I 
became morally and mentally awak- 
ened. Standing before the statue of 
Hercules, I said to my father, ‘ Why is 
it there are not more men built like 
Hercules in these days?’ ‘For the 
reason that in those old times,’ an- 
swered my father, ‘it was a case of the 
survival of the strongest. Ifa man had 
not a great physique or did not take 
good care of it, he naturally fell prey 
to the stronger man. To-day civiliza- 
tion and its laws take the part of the 
weak against the strong, consequently 
there is not the same incentive to physi- 
cal culture.’ That set me thinking. 

“T resolved to lift from myself the 
stigma of weakness, for I somehow felt 
that even in our time the weak man is 
despised. I resolved to make the most 
of my poor physical condition, and 
went at the labor with energy.” 

That any man may do what Sandow 
has done is a firm belief of this modern 
Hercules. Continuing, he adds: 

“Tt is the mind—all a matter of the 


mind. The muscles really have a sec- 
ondary place. If you lift a pair of 
dumb-bells a hundred times with your 
attention fixed on some object away 
over in Kamtchatka, it will do you very 
little good. If, however, you concen- 
trate your mind upon a single muscle 
or set of muscles for three minutes each 
day, ‘Do thus and so,’ and they re- 
spond, there will be immediate devel- 
opment. 

“Physical culture is mental first, 
physical afterward. The whole secret 
of my system lies in the knowledge of 
human anatomy—in knowing just 
where one is weak, and going straight 
to work bringing that particular part 
up to the standard of one’s best feature, 
for there is a best feature in every man, 
as there is also a worst. And yet, as a 
chain is as strong only as its weakest 
link, so is the body strong only as its 
weakest member. The secret is to 
‘ know thyself,’ as Pope says, and know- 
ing one’s weakness, to concentrate the 
mind and energies upon that weakness 
with a view to correcting it.” 

Speaking of mechanical appliances, 
Sandow says: 

“T approve of everything that aids 
the mind in its dominion over the body. 
But if a man thinks that two dollars 
will buy an apparatus that will make 
him strong he will be disappointed. 
There is nothing that will make a ‘man 
strong save his own concentration of 
thought. Would you give a man a dic- 
tionary and ask him to write a ‘ Reces- 
sional,’ simply because the dictionary 
contains all the words in Kipling’s mas- 
terpiece? Mechanical appliances prop- 
erly used may develop some weakness of 
the body, but without a knowledge of 
that weakness, and certainly without 
severe concentration and effort to cor- 
rect it, it is nonsense to resort to mech- 
anisms. They that make muscle, but 
what is muscle without intelligence 
behind it? The first thing the would- 
be athlete discovers is that through 
ignorance he has piled up muscle where 
it is absolutely useless, hard when re- 
laxed, and he becomes muscle bound. 
The test of muscle is that when relaxed 
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it is as soft as a babe’s, and when con- 
tracted, hard as steel. It is only in- 
telligence that can do that. No mere 
mechanical appliance alone will ever 
achieve it.” 

He concludes: “The man who 
would keep well must accustom himself 
to daily cold sponges. There is noth- 
ing more invigorating. It will create 
a proper appetite, not a false one. I 
eat little and often. It is folly to at- 
tempt to live on two meals a day, for 
one is sure to over-eat, the great trouble 
with Americans. Our lunch system is 
atrocious. It produces dyspeptics and 
makes men prematurely old. To eat 
six times a day and little each time is 
better than one overwhelming meal.” 


POSTPONE A GREAT NAVY. 


Edward Everett Hale makes the fol- 
lowing statement in the “Christian 
Register” regarding the spending of 
$100,000,000 the coming year on an 
increase of our navy: 

“ Since the war a distinguished ad- 
miral said to me, that of all the 
weapons of offence used in the navy in 
1865, at the end of the Rebellion, not 
one was in use in the navy in 1898. 
He added, ‘unless you choose to call 
an officer’s sword a weapon of offence,’ 
which it certainly is not. Now what is 
true of the weapons of offence of 1865 
is true of the weapons of offence of 
1902, only more so. Of course, really 
nothing could be truer than what is 
true. But it is as nearly certain as 
anything in human life can be that all 
the weapons of offence which will be 
made this year will be utterly useless 
thirty-five years hence. This is not 
true when we speak of public build- 
ings or of hospitals or of colleges, or 
of highroads or of railways. We ap- 
propriate large sums of money for 
them, we even borrow money for them, 
with the certainty that the work ac- 
complished will be more and more ad- 
mirable and useful. 

“Now, among other things which 
we know, one is that invention is 
steadily going forward, and that a gun 
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made in July, 1903, will be a better 
gun than a gun made in July, 1902. 
The problem before us, then, is, ‘Given 
the present condition of the world and 
given the desire of all men for univer- 
sal peace, can we not postpone the ap- 
propriation of one hundred million 
dollars for the increase and better ar- 
mament of the navy?’ This question 
is to be answered in view of the fact, 
which will be conceded by everybody 
who is well informed, that everything 
which we spend in this line will be use- 
less thirty-five years hence, as most of 
the men and women of the generation 
will be. 

“To this question the people who 
make ships and who make guns and 
who make powder and shot will say, as 
the hedgehog said, that it will not do 
to wait. But the average Yankee, who 
looks forward with a good deal of con- 
fidence, and, especially one who has a 
good deal confidence in commerce 
and the men of commerce—he says 
there is no present prospect of fighting. 
On the other hand, the chances are nine 
to one that America will be engaged in 
no wars in the next ten years. The 
chances are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine to one that she ought to be en- 
gaged in no wars in the next hundred 
years. And the average Yankee says: 
‘It is true that We have got a hundred 
million dollars which we do not know 
what to do with. In fact, we have not 
got room enough for it in the treasury 
vaults. Still, though it is a bad thing 
to have money lying about loose, 
money can be used for other purposes 
than the building of what is going to 
be old junk thirty-five years hence.’ 

“Tf the Secretary of the Treasury 
agrees to turn over to me the interest 
for the next twelve months of the hun- 
dred million dollars, I will expend it 
in the endowment of Hampton, Tuske- 
gee, and other industrial schools, open 
to all races and colors, with no condi- 
tion but that the pupils shall not be 
taught Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, or 
any other forms of archeology. Ausop’s 
‘Fables’ may go with the rest. 

“Edward E. Hale.” 
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Food of Man. 
By Dr. E. P. M1Iuwer. 


Food is a subject of first importance 
to every human being, and it has been 
such from the creation of man to the 
present time. Life cannot long be 
maintained on this planet without 
food. 

The question as to what is man’s 
natural food, as to what varieties of 
food are best suited to develop him 
physically, intellectually and morally, 
has not yet been satisfactorily settled. 

Man derives a knowledge of himself, 
of his relations to his fellow-men and to 
his Creator from two sources: From 
revelation and from nature. If these 
are properly interpreted and correctly 
understood, they will be found in har- 
mony with each other. 

Let me present you a few quotations 
from Revelation, to see how they har- 
monize with the vegetarian’s theories 
of food. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we 
learn that the first products the earth 
brought forth after dry land appeared 
was “grass” and the herb yielding 
_ seed after his kind, and the tree yield- 
ing fruit whose seed was in itself after 
his kind, and “God saw that it was 
good.” And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. 

On the sixth day God said: “ Let us 
make man in our image and after our 
likeness,” etc., and so God created man 
in His own image; in the image of God 
created He him; male and female cre- 
ated He them. 

And God said: “ Behold, I have 
given you every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of the earth, 
and every tree in which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat.” 

It will be noticed that in the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of the first chapter 
of Genesis it reads: “ The herb yielding 
seed after his kind and the fruit trees 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth.” 

Here are two classes of food spoken 


of; first, the herbs yielding seed after 
his kind, which embraces the cereals 
that grow in the fields and the legumi- 
nous plants that grow in the gardens. 
Second, the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself 
upon the earth. This class includes 
fruits and nuts of all kinds, grapes and 
berries of different varieties that grow 
in orchards, vineyards, gardens and 
forests. In these two classes are pro- 
vided the different kinds of food de- 
signed for the primitive pair placed 
upon the earth and their descendants. 
In the first are largely hydrocarbons, 
or heat-producing foods; among the 
second are found nitrogenous or tissue- 
forming foods. 

There was no command or even per- 
mission here given for man to use ani- 
mal products in any form as food; nei- 
ther was there any restriction placed 
upon the different varieties of vegetable 
food thus created. 

In the second chapter of Genesis it 
is stated: “ And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.” 
Whether this statement refers to the 
man created in the first chapter of 
Genesis, or to one formed later that was 
more highly organized, with intellect 
and moral faculties so developed that 
he had power to think and act for him- 
self, is a question about which there 
may be differences of opinion. 

The record says: “ And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden, and there he put the man he had 
formed.” 

“ And out of the ground made the 
Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food. 
The tree of life also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil.” 

“And the Lord God took the man 
and put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it.” 
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“ And the Lord God commanded the 
man, saying: ‘ Of every tree of the gar- 
den thou mayest freely eat, but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.’ ” 

It seems that this man, who had be- 
come a living soul, had power within 
himself to eat or not to eat, as com- 
manded by his Creator, and that by eat- 
ing things not designed for food he ob- 
tained a knowledge of good and evil. 
The question might be asked, has not 
all the knowledge of evil which the hu- 
man race has experienced come from 
eatings things that are not good for 
food ? 

The foods provided in the garden of 
Eden were those that grow upon trees, 
as trees only are mentioned as being 
planted in the garden of Eden. And 
as Adam seems to have been a higher 
type of manhood than the first pair 
created, was not food provided for him 
of a higher quality and better suited to 
his intellectual and moral develop- 
ment? Hence his food consisted almost 
entirely of fruits and nuts. 

Animal food in all its forms un- 
doubtedly carries into the blood differ- 
ent elements from those obtained from 
fruits, grains and vegetables. The 
changes in the physiological and chem- 
ical properties of the blood by eating 
things not designed for food may be 
both the primary and secondary cause 
of evil. We are told that “ the life of 
all flesh is the blood thereof.” We 
know that when the blood leaves the 
body life becomes extinct, and when 
life becomes extinct and red globules 
of the blood are not found in the 
body. By eating animal products ele- 
ments are taken into the blood which 
derange its quality. The natural func- 
tion which that blood was designed to 
perform in the human system is not 
secured and disorder and inharmony in 
the living process are engendered. Dis- 
ease in all its forms and premature 
death may be thus brought upon the 
human family. It is believed that 
nearly all diseases come from impure 
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blood or from stagnation in its circula- 


tion. The impurities thus introduced 
into the blood cause stagnation in the 
capillary vessels, where the vital proc- 
esses go on. 

Phrenology locates man’s moral and 
intellectual faculties in the top and 
front stories of the cranium, while the 
appetites and passions and the animal 
propensities are located in the front 
and back basement of the skull. Ama- 
tiveness or sexual love is located in the 
cerebellum. Almost everything taken 
into the human system absorbed into 
the blood has more or less influence 
upon man’s moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties. We know that alcoholic stimu- 
lants in all their forms tend to blunt 
the moral sensibilities and to stimu- 
late the passions. Do not unwholesome 
foods exhibit a similar influence? 

A very large proportion of the crimes 
committed in this world are by those 
who have taken into their blood alco- 
holic stimulants and food that depraves 
the quality of the blood. They take 
the exciting germs of evil and crime 
into their bodies with their food and 
drink. It is almost impossible to bring 
up children and allow them to eat pro- 
miscuously and freely of animal food, 
with condiments and stimulants, with- 
out their becoming sexually, if not 
morally, depraved. Our jails. prisons, 
pauper houses, hospitals and lunatic 
asylums are largely filled with persons 
who have either inherited or acquired 
bad blood, whose passions have been ex- 
cited by alcoholic stimulants and by 
eating animal and other unnatural 
products as food. 

Man lives in his brain, and the vital 
processes are largely carried on through 
the influence of the brain and nervous 
system. His power over his own life 
and health is far greater than it is gen- 
erally supposed to be. The nearer we 
live in accordance with the laws of our 
being and the more closely we conform 
to natural law as to food, the more 

natural will the functions of the organs 
of the body and the brain be carried 
on, and the moral and mental status of 
man be thus elevated. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UncieE Jog. 


No. 566.—William Ruxton, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Children who are devel- 
oped early in life find some difficulty in 
passing through their early years with- 
out some drawbacks, and need to ad- 
vance slowly, or, they say in Germany, 
Eile mit Weile—Hasten slowly. We 
mean by that that they should not de- 
velop faster than their health will al- 
low. 

The question of the influence of 
muscle upon mental power should be 
studied by the parents of all precocious 
children. We can take a lesson of the 
contour of the body from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, with whom it was 
a part of the regular school routine. 
It was not confined to the athletes of 
the day alone, but orators, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen strengthened 
both mind and muscle by indulging in 
abundant exercises. 

This lad has a head measurement of 
twenty-two and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference—which is a full size for 
man’s head—with fifteen inches in 
height—which is the measurement for 
a twenty-three-inch head in circum- 
ference—and fourteen and one-half 
inches in length. He carries a bodily 
weight of eighty-two pounds, and is 
twelve years of age. According to 
our regulation scale of comparative 
weights and sizes, we recognize that 
100 pounds is not too much for a per- 
son who has a nineteen-inch circumfer- 
ence of head. This lad’s height is four 
feet eleven inches, which calls for a 
weight of about 103 pounds and an age 
of fifteen; thus it will be recognized 


that we have before us a very precious 
cargo, and were it not that the lad has 
a fine quality of organization, large 
Vitativeness, large and healthy ears, 
and a capital nose for taking in deep, 
long breaths, he would be much more 
poorly off than he is. These redeem- 
ing points help to level up the inade- 
quacies of his stature and weight. His 
brain will have to stop growing for 
a while, until he has had time to pick 
up in other respects. If he were our 
lad we would help him to understand 
the importance of muscle growth, of 
deep breathing, of keeping his feet per- 
fectly warm and his head cool, and of 
teaching him the benefit of certain 
kinds of food. His mental wings have 
got to be clipped in some way, and they 
must be shortened by giving him all 
the sleep he can get by encouraging 
him to go to bed as early as the birds, 
and in doing very little reading or 
studying after six o’clock until after he 
is fifteen years of age, and of living on 
a farm six months of the year. 

We would give him a box of tools, 
and let him use these in making and 
constructing natty little things which 
his ingenuity will dictate. We would 
encourage his using a pencil, and, first 
of all, suggest that he copy some ships, 
engines, and mechanical apparatus, 
and gradually explain to him the use 
of the various kinds of designs that he 
had drawn. We would then ask him if 
he could find any new use for his arti- 
cles or materials, and shape his mind, 
by suggestion, to think how different 
materials could be substituted for those 
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FIG. 566.—WILLIAM RUXTON, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fig. I. Circumference of head, 2114 inches; height of head, 15 inches; length of head, 14'¢ inches; weight, 82 
pounds ; height, 4 feet 11 inches; V. Vitativeness. 

Fig. II. The Square contains the Organs of : Order (1), Constructiveness (2), Causality (3), Comparison (4), Human 
Nature (5), Imitation (6), Benevolence (7), Form (8). 
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now in use. He should excel in draw- 
ing, designing, and mechanical archi- 
tecture; and, when we compare his 
picture with that of Marconi, we find 
that there is a similarity of develop- 
ment in the upper temporal region— 
exceptional, in fact, for one so young. 
He will not be adapted to heavy work, 
but in the line of electricity he should 
have marvelous capacity. He will show 
more interest and talent for writing 
or literature than speaking or oratory. 
He is not wanting in the perceptive 
faculties, and his seriousness of mind, 
owing to his large Cautiousness, makes 
him appear more like a young man of 
twenty-five than a lad of twelve. He 
will deal in large things; thus the en- 
terprises of J. P. Morgan will be more 
to his liking than a “ one-horse team ” 
affair. He has reasoning capacity be- 
yond his years, and his disposition to 
think, plan, investigate new lines of 
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thought, and consider ways of benefit- 
ing others will make him a philanthro- 
pist like Peabody before he has com- 
pleted his career. It will be noticed 
that he has a very evenly developed 
head for one that is so large, and his 
moral and social qualities will have 
their due influence over his character. 
We shall watch the growth of this child 
with great pleasure, and shall not be 
surprised to find him taking a leading 
part in the inventions of the day ten 
years hence. Truly it has been said, 
“That out of the mouths of babes hast 
Thou proclaimed wisdom,” and again, 
“The child is the father of the man.” 

Here is a lad of promise, and one 
who is bound to make his mark in the 
world as an Edison, Marconi, or Tesla. 
He is not a boy who will be spoiled, and 
he has the evidences of a combination 
of the German and American national- 
ities. 





The Wedding Chime. Part II. 


By Maraaret Isaset Cox. 


(Continued from page 92.) 


They stand at portal of Love’s Happiness. 

The organ song, the wedding chime and 
e’en 

The whispered wish of wedding guests 
are hushed. 

They stand at portal of Love’s Happi- 
ness, 

Constance and Marriagus nearby with 
band 

Of gold for each, an emblem wedding 
gift, 

Betokening that Loving-Oneness is 

Like to Eternity in endlessness. 

{ 

Womana fair and sweet to look upon 

And Manus comely in his stalwart 
strength, 

Hand-clasped, in mind of one accord, they 
stand; 

Heart-bound and love-enthralled they 
each behold 

The other Self, while St. Phrenology 

Uplifts her hand in benediction pledge, 

Beside her Conjugalia who ’graved 

The marriage vow and placed the scroll 
within 

Cathedral archives. 
troth! 

The Oneness of the Mind and Heart and 


Sacred wedding 


With Mind, and Heart, and Self! The 
other Self! 


Dear St. Phrenology uplifts her hand, 

Repeating o’er in questioning the pledge 

Of their Discipleship, their covenant, 

Their Faith, their Knowledge of her 
Truth, their Creed, 

The “Know Thyself,” their Selfhood 
lost in love. 

And then she bids them pledge their 
loyal love. 

“ Dear, I am thine and thou art mine.” 
So low 

Womana says the words that little Dan 

(Who all this while has stood close, close 
beside 

Phrenology, his shyness ruled by wish 

To learn of her) can scarce hear them, 
but by 

Her lovely face joy-beaming does he 
know: 

Then Manus, in tone that fills Temple 
place, 

“ And I am thine and thou art mine, art 
mine.” 


Dear St. Phrenology in silence gives 
A benediction-touch on brow of each 
And Veneratia, who dwells so near 
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Divinity that ev’ry thought is prayer, 

Fair Veneratia, swings censer gold 

(Heart-shaped, engraved with talismanic 
name 

That keeps love loyal, leal and true) the 
rare 

And fragrant incense wafting benison 

To Manus and Womana, Youth and Maid. 


The love-created lullaby of Love 

Now swells into a pzan-psalm of life. 

The wedding bells now chime with organ 
song 

And Tuna’s voice wings prayer to altar 
shrine 

Where it is cadenced by the low-sung 
chant 

Of Marriagus and Constance. While the 
guests 

In joy-response accord as if one voice, 

One loving voice, that “so may it all be,” 

Each wish a thought, each thought a gol- 
den link 

That binds more close the Maiden and 
the Youth, 

E’en as the blessing of the Man of God 

Shall bind these two within this hour 
and make 

Them Husband, Wife, in sight of God 
and Man. 


List! St. Phrenology’s grand “ March of 
Life,” 

Of Love and Life, for Life is only Love, 

And to its measured time does Manus 

turn 

With sweet Womana from the altar- 
shrine, 

Upon them resting the bright benison 

Of St. Phrenology, and with the love 

And lingering wishes of each wedding 
guest. 


Womana fair and Manus comely pass 
From Fane of St. Phrenology to Shrine 
Made holy by Jehovah’s presence, there 
To give allegiance ’fore the Man of God, 
There by the man-writ vow to give their 
pledge, 

To tell the World of their leal loyal Love, 
There to receive God’s benediction blest. 


Womana fair and Manus comely pass 

Out to the World where Ill and Igno- 
rance 

Wrest victory from 
Truth, 

Where Love, sweet Love, weeps bitter 
tears ofttimes 


Good and mighty 
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O’er the oppressive weaknesses of Man. 
But Manus and Womana know this truth: 
The mystery of Life is Self unknown, 
The mystery of Love is Self and Life, 
And the Interpreter of Life and Love, 
Of Life and Love and Self—Phrenology. 


Poor little Dan! He ponders o’er and o’er 

What he has heard and seen; the Voice, 
and, too, 

The Presence and his visioned sight, the 
chime, 

Cathedral shrine and incense, wedding 
march, 

And Tunais song, the creed, allegiance- 
troth, 

The chant responsive of the wedding 
guests, 

The benison of St. Phrenology 

Upon Womana fair and Manus strong. 


He turns at thrilling touch and he be- 
holds 

The face benign of St. Phrenology. 

Alone in great Cathedral save for her 

Dear Presence is the little Penitent, 

His shy, sad smile bespeaking all his 
grief. 

In reassuring tone she promises 

To be his Friend and bids him welcome 
to 

The rites and knowledge of her sacred 
shrine. 

“Tf thou wouldst fain discern the fair 
white bloom 

Of Friendship from Love’s fragrant, rich 
red rose, 

If thou wouldst know the tinsel from 
Love’s gold, 

List to the oracle of Knowledge—Truth. 

Dwell thou, dear little Dan, with me and 
read 

The lessons of the day from living scroll. 

List to the matin and the twilight 
prayer, 

List to the creed of my Disciples here. 

If thou wouldst learn how Truth is Guide 
and Stay 

Go with me to their homes, aye, to the 
home 

Of Manus and Womana, love-built by 

The very wedding guests thou’st seen to- 
night. 

Aye, little Dan, abide the years with me 

And to their golden wedding feast come 
thou, 

Their Jubilee of Love, their Even Song.” 


—_———_—__@—______. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL REMINISCENCE. HOW MARRIED LIFE WAS MADE OVER. 
By Sara M. BIpp.ie. 


An old phrenological professor who 
used to visit at our house occasionally 
was considered the most interesting guest 
that we entertained; or, rather, he enter- 


tained us in a most charming way with 
reminiscences of his lecturing days. It 
was our delight to listen to him, as well 
as his pleasure to talk, for he was a fine 
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conversationalist as well as lecturer. One 
warm summer afternoon we were gath- 
ered on the shady veranda, an expectant 
famniily group, with the professor in our 
midst. One of our number asked: 

“You always believed in Wwoman’s 
rights, didn’t you, professor? ” 

“Well, yes; I think always,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ But I had to learn to believe 
in man’s rights.” 

“ Do tell us about it,” spoke up several 
voices. 

“It was in my early lecturing days,” 
began the professor, with a far-away look 
in his eyes, as if the scene of some olden 
time were pictured in the distant haze of 
the horizon. “I was married to the love- 
liest woman in the world. She possessed 
an intelligent mind, the sweetest of tem- 
pers, was in perfect health, and had great 
faith in my ability; so, too, had I in those 
days. One of my lectures was on the sub- 
ject of woman’s rights, in which I had 
drawn my ideas of womankind from the 
guardian angel by my side, fancying that 
all women had common-sense and good- 
ness of heart like her, and that men—the 
most of them—were worse creatures than 
myself, and my lecture was a more one- 
sided affair than would have been given 
in later years. 

“On one of my lecturing tours I was 
boarding for a while in a private family, 
where I discovered a woman of the arbi- 
trary species, whom I thought must have 
wondered at herself being made in the 
guise of a woman. Her husband, although 
possessing a finer organization, had a 
really stronger character, but was such a 
peace-loving man that, in his desire to 
have a quiet, tranquil home-life, he began 
his married years by being too yielding 
to his wife’s despotic, arrogant nature, 
giving up his judgment to her every whim 
and notion, until, like a spoiled child, her 
domineering disposition got ahead of her 
reason, and she became a veritable home 
tyrant. Yet, when her temper wasn’t on 
the rampage, she was generally genial 
and hospitable, so that my stay at their 
house was, on the whole, rather pleasant. 
But this sort of a woman, with a fashion 
of her own to discipline husband and 
children and all who came in contact 
with her so far as she could, was a new 
experience to me, and suggested ideas 
for a lecture on man’s rights. And one 
morning, while occupied up-stairs writing 
on my new theme, I heard that woman’s 
voice below in a rasping curtain-lecture 
to her husband. She could out-caudle 
Mrs. Caudle. I arose and banged my room 
door shut, as it had stood slightly ajar. 

“* Why in the world doesn’t he knock 
her down? He doesn’t understand how 
to treat a wife of that kind. I must teach 
him! ’ was my ejaculation, in some wrath, 
at the interruption to my fine flow of 


” 


fresh ideas that had received an inspira- 
tion from the woman’s manner with her 
husband at breakfast that morning. I 
have large Combativeness, and my fists 
instinctively doubled up. +I wished I could 
be that woman’s husband for ten min- 


‘utes so I could have the right to go down 


and settle her. I didn’t believe in family 
interferences nor in curtain-lectures, not 
in theory; but I made up my mind to in- 
terfere with a vengenance, and give that 
man a curtain-lecture—equal to his wife’s 
if I could. SoTI picked up my hat and 
walked down stairs with stately steps. 
Her lecture wasn’t over yet, but my pres- 
ence caused a momentary recess, and I 
imitated that woman’s peremptory man- 
ner as I spoke authoritatively to her hus- 
band: 

**Come, John, with me right away; I 
have a matter of business to attend, and 
need you.’ 

“The poor fellow snatched up his hat, 
and we hurried out at the front door to- 
gether. We walked rapidly along until 
we reached a quiet, unfrequented street 
and I had cooled down, while John had 
warmed up a little. 

““* What makes you stand it?’ I asked, 
with some vehemence. We had come to 
be on familiar terms, and spoke freely to 
each other; but I had not before this 
ventured on so delicate a subject as his 
home-ruler. 

“* Oh, she doesn’t mean half she says,’ 
he replied, rather sheepishly. ‘It seems 
to be the easiest way to have peace—just 
let her blow out until done. There comes 
a calm after the storm, and things seem 
cleared up.’ 

“*Cleared up! Oh, yes; the sky and 
atmosphere seem very clear after a cy- 
clone, but disaster and ruin lie heaped 
around us. And that is the kind of a 
eyclone your wife is going to be if you 
don’t cure her.’ 

“*Cure her? My wife looks to be in 
robust health.’ 

“*T mean cure her disposition. And 
didn’t I hear of her going to the doctor 
for medicine for some of her aches or 
ailments? And that means bad blood 
from bad air and bad eating, which gives 
her irritable nerves. And you shouldn’t 
stand it. Do you know that you are not 
treating your wife right? You have 
yielded to her imperious will in order to 
have peace, as you term it, and the more 
you have submitted the more intolerant 
she has become. Some women make the 
same mistakes with that kind of a man. 
You should have enough manliness and 
strength of character to do the right, 
whether it bring peace or war. If you 
had knowledge and fortitude to deal 
with her in the proper way, you would 
find yourselves well enough adapted to 


Continued on page 136. 
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FB. ** Phrenology is the science that chases away despair and discovers the star of hope.” 


—<—q—____—_ 


EASTER-SONG. 


Divinity hath dwelling-place 
Within each Soul; 

Where is the wish for highest, best— 
There is life’s goal. 


Phrenology, e’enmost divine 
Thy task doth seem, 

To stand at portal of the Self, 
Too self-redeem: 


———— 


“HANDS: MEET ACROSS THE 
SEA.” 


The Emperor of Germany has sent 
a great message of thanks for the 
whole of the German people for the 
splendor of the hospitality and the 
cordiality of the reception which was 
accorded to Prince Henry by all classes 
of the American people. He says: 
“My outstretched hand has been met 
by you with a firm, manly, and friendly 
grip. May heaven bless our relations 
with peace and good-will between two 
great nations.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt, on 


To show how in the child of man 
Divinity 

Hath dwelling-place—this is thy task, 
Phrenology: 


To show the Self how from the Ill 
The Good is born; 
To wake the sleeping Self unto 
Its Easter Morn. 
MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


behalf of the American people, has 
made suitable reply. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
NEW CUBA. 


The people of the United States 
have taken an intelligent and lively in- 
terest in the election: of a President 
for the proposed Cuban republic, and 
in the election of Tomas Estrada 
Palma they have certainly selected an 
intelligent and conservative man—one 
who is familiar with Cuba’s needs, as 
well as the methods of American 
thought and life. It is thought that 








| 
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in his election the United States can 
well afford to rest content with the 
knowledge that the best interests of 
Cuba and the Cuban people, as well as 
the interests of the United States, will 
be carried into effect. 


MISS STONE’S RELEASE. 


It is a satisfaction to all who are 
interested in missionary work in Bul- 
garia and Turkey that Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Tsilka and her little baby have 
been released from captivity at last. 
The United States do not intend to let 
the matter drop simply with their re- 
lease, but hope to make this matter an 
object-lesson to Bulgaria, and prevent 
similar occurrences again. 


THE BOER WAR. 


Whichever side an individual person 
may be inclined to take in regard to 
the Boer War, it must not be forgot- 
ten that Great Britain is fighting a 
war for the world, rather than, as some 
people are inclined to think, for pure- 
ly selfish ends. 

Captain E. T. Mahan, of the United 
States Navy, whose views on this class 
of subjects command attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic, recently said 
that, while fully recognizing the mis- 
takes and deficiencies that have im- 
pressed the public mind, after tracing 
them to their deep sources in British 
nature and character, he thinks that the 
final effort of the whole contest will be 
in the development of power, both 
local and general, and considers that 
the war has strengthened materially 
the British Empire. The loss of pres- 


- tige he seems to view as only transient 


and superficial, while he notes these 
obvious gains: Development of impe- 
rial purpose, strengthening of imperial 


ties, broadening and confirming the 
basis of sea-power, increase of military 
efficiency, demonstrated capacity to 
send and to sustain 200,000 men on 
active service for two years 6,000 miles 
from home. He points out the pecul- 
iar conditions that set this war in a 
class by itself, and states his judg- 
ment of the whole case in these words: 
“TI do not believe that the national 
prestige of Great Britain has sunk in 
foreign cabinets, however it may be 
reckoned in the streets and cafés of 
foreign cities.” 


THE WEST INDIES. 

The possession of the Danish West 
Indies by America has now become an 
accomplished fact, after almost forty 
years of negotiations for that purpose. 
The sum paid, namely, $5,000,000, is 
considerably less than the sum de- 
manded thirty years ago. The terms 
of the present treaty are supposed to 
put the islands on the same basis as 
that occupied by Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Commercially they are 
not valuable, their importance lying in 
their stragetic uses as the key to the 
Caribbean. It is affirmed that the 
island of St. Thomas alone, as a coal- 
ing station, is worth the sum that has 
been paid. 


SLEEP. 


There is a society in Chicago that 
has just been started, the members of 
which believe that four hours’ sleep 
is all that is necessary for an individu- 
al’s health. It is quite interesting to 
read the account of what people are 
able to accomplish who have not to 
spend so many hours in bed as we have 
been led to suppose was necessary; but 
is it really possible for people to main- 
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tain their health and sleep but four 
hours during the night? The the- 
ories of Napoleon, Von Humbolt, and 
other great men are quoted as exam- 
ples; but our experience has been that 
all men are not constituted alike, and 
that the work of some people requires 
more rest than that of others. We 
are not all like Napoleon. 

Mr. Gall’s theory is that sleep is 
made more agreeable by shortening 
the hours. Too much sleep, he de- 
clares, to be nothing more than a 
habit; he therefore is training his 
child, who is playful, robust, and well 
advanced in his studies, to accustom 
himself to a similar habit. His wife 
is also a firm believer in his theories; 
she is sprightly, her eyes are bright; 
she is interesting in conversation, and 
her neighbors say is always in a good 
humor. The hour for retiring for 
this family is two o’clock a.m. They 
rise at six o’clock, and Mr. Gall is al- 
ways at his work at seven. When he 
returns home at night at six o’clock 
he generally spends an hour at the 
dinner-table. After dinner he gener- 
ally entertains his friends with his 
wife, or they go to a theatre. They 
are rarely out later than twelve 
o’clock the period from then till two 
o’clock—their hour for retiring—they 
spend in reading. 

This appears to us as being all very 
well for certain individuals, but we 
would refer our readers to what Rich- 
ard Metcalfe says on the philosophy of 
sleep. He is a man who has given 
much thought to the subject, and 
therefore is capable of giving a con- 
siderable amount of good advice on 
the matter of sleep. We do not think 
that Anglo-Saxons who use their brains 
so actively can afford to do without 
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seven or eight hours’ sleep; unless one 
sleeps out in the open air with the 
stars as a canopy, as we know one 
gentleman is in the habit of doing nine 
months during the year. This gentle- 
man sleeps on a little straw on the 
hard earth; he states that four hours’ 
sleep is enough for him, but that the 
rest of the night he is drinking in the 
sweets of nature and enjoying them. 
The earth itself is a very great help in 
strengthening his vitality. He be- 
lieves, however, that when we sleep in 
beds we need more than four hours’ 
rest. 





REVIEWS. 

In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 

ish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to Pah the Editor with recent publi- 
liy those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 





Mr. Markham’s new volume of verse, 
“ Lincoln, and other Poems.” 12mo, pp. 
125. Illustrated. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. Price, $1. 

The latest work of Mr. Markham is en- 
titled “‘ Lincoln, and other Poems.” The 
one on Lincoln is taken from the poem 
read at the New York Republican Club’s 
dinner, held on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1900. 
It is dignified in its simplicity and con- 
spicuous for its breadth of style, and 
unique in its fulness of thought. As we 
have elsewhere said, Mr. Markham early 
in life became a student of Homer. 

Mr. Markham, like other poets, is a 
prophet and seer. He dwells upon visions 
of the ruin of past kingdoms, dead be- 
cause they founded their greatness on 
self-desire, and on the far future in which 
democracy shall jar kingdoms to their 
ultimate stone of pride. When he strikes 
a blow at any doctrinal error he thunders 
forth his denunciations in words of de- 
cided emphasis. It is a pleasure to read 
his poems, because he breathes through- 
out his own innate convictions. His gift of 
language is full of beauty; thus he illus- 
trates his writings with pathos and feel- 
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ing. There are times when his lyrics are 
filled with ideal music; for instance, 
when he wrote “ The Humming-Bird ”: 

His whole volume is well worth reading, 
and we besjeak for it a ready sale. 

The new book is certainly a literary 
event by way of the high place he has 
taken among American poets since its 
publication. The book covers a variety of 
subjects. All the poems of this collection 
sound a more decided note of optimism 
than “ The Man with the Hoe.” It is in- 
teresting to note that Dr. Max Nordau 
has given us his opinion of this American 

et. He says: “ Edwin Markham is a 
great poet. I place him higher than Walt 
Whitman, as his form is more artistic and 
beautiful. There is sometimes a Miltonic 
ring in his verses and Swinburnian ring 
in his rhymes and rhythms.” 

There are some sixty poems in the vol- 
ume, and each is finished with rare skill 
and poetic coloring. 











From the painting by Jean Francois Millet 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 


Of the comments that have been made 
upon Mr. Markham’s poems, it is interest- 
ing to note that Joaquin Miller says, “Ts 
is virile, pathetic, profoundly suggestive.” 

Leo Tolstoi says, “I greatly admire the 
poetry of Edwin Markham.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says of his poem 
“The Sower”: “ Edwin Markham is the 
poet of the century. ‘The Sower’ is even 
greater than ‘The Man with the Hoe.’ 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wund recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





641.—L. C. P.—Mansfield, Ark.—This is 
a vigorous, active, enthusiastic worker. 
He has considerable public spirit in him 
which should crop out in many ways and 
eventually help him to succeed in the 
study of law and politics. Law will give 
him an understanding of public life, and 
will be the stepping-stone toward lifting 
him into the political arena. He has 
strong ambitions, and will not stop at 
difficulties; will overcome impediments 
in his way, and will make headway in 
organizing and planning out business. 
He will meet people half-way, and there 
will be no half-and-half work done by 
him. 

642.—G. M. K.—Uniontown, Kan.—The 
photographs of this lady indicate a wide- 
awake nature; hence, she will not want 
to live in “ Sleepy Hollow,” but will pre- 
fer to be where she can see what is going 
on and be seen by others. She has up-to- 
date ideas, is energetic, plodding and 
persevering in her work. She is full of 
fun, but does not care much for personal 
jokes. She knows how to explain taings 
well, and as a teacher, writer, she will be 
able to give satisfaction. She is a good 
conversationalist, and will make an ex- 
cellent hostess, for she will know how to 
entertain her guests and make them feel 
at home with her. 

643.—Gail B.—Attica, Ind.—This little 
child is very sensitive, susceptible and 
cautious in her way of doing anything, 
and must be encouraged rather than 
criticized in her work. She is old for her 
age, and will adapt herself to old people. 
She is very thoughtful, and will prove a 
blessing to her family. She is not a sel- 
fish child, hence, will not want to have 
everything for herself, but will be will- 
ing to share what she has with others. 
One of her greatest pleasures will be to 
make others happy. She should be en- 
couraged to do all she can for people in 
a sympathetic manner. She will make 
a good nurse, a fine physician, or an ex- 
cellent teacher. 
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644.—H. J. B., South Fairfield, Mich.— 
The photograph of this young man indi- 
eates that he has a great many more 
ideas than he knows how to express, and 
people will not understand him, nor will 
they credit him with having as much 
ability as he actually possesses, because 
he will show a diffidence about express- 
ing his ideas before others. He must be 
encouraged as much as possible to break 
the ice that is around him and keeping 
him from showing to his best. He is too 
reserved and must be gradually drawn 
out and helped to make the most of his 
mental abilities. He must get in love 
with some earnest work, such as engi- 
neering, design or the manufacture of 
some useful article. He has artistic 
tastes, and can use them to advantage, 
but his Secretiveness and reserve are too 
large to be beneficial to his character. 
He must try and benefit by these re- 
marks and take his proper place in so- 
ciety. 

645.—June and Frank Swanson, Cooley- 
ton, Neb.—This child of five and one-half 
years is matured for her age. Her fore- 
head is broad, and she is able to under- 
stand things which children of her age 
are not expected to understand. She acts 
like a little mother to her brother, three 
years old, and will eventually take quite 
a deep interest in the affairs of other 
children. She likes to be the mistress 
and superintend everything herself; al- 
though kind-hearted, will feel her own 
importance, and must be kept well em- 
ployed, so as not to use her best qualities 
in a domineering way. She will take a 
good education, and will have a very cap- 
able mind to understand her studies, and 
will reach out for higher mental activi- 
ties. She should be a teacher or a man- 
ager of business where she will have 
executive work to do. 

646.—Frank S. has a remarkably high 
head, and has a strong will. He will be 
persevering in his efforts, but a little 
headstrong until he has become master of 
himself. He must be carefully trained, 
and not allowed to think that he is “ the 
only pebble on the beach.” It would be 
well to ask him to do a favor instead of 
ordering him to do things, for he may 
resent authority, while, if he feels that he 
is doing something for someone, he will 
be all the better pleased to carry out their 
suggestions. The two children should 
help one another in their lessons, and 
grow up to be excellent friends and de- 
voted companions. They certainly have 
a strong combination of nationality, being 
a combination of the Swede, German, 
Dutch, Irish, and American. Some time 
they should have a full written delinea- 
tion, for they are worthy of every care 
and attention. The boy could make a 
good professional man; in fact, will suc- 
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ceed better in some independent position 
than in an ordinary business where he 
has to confine himself. He would make 
an excellent physician. 

647.—Wendall W. Lusk, McKeesport, 
Pa.—This child has a fine head on his 
shoulders, and it is lucky for him that he 
has good chest power and a fine physique. 
He will need, however, to be carefully 
guarded from cold, for he has the Vital 
Temperament joined to the Mental, which 
will intensify his circulation and raise his 
temperature too quickly at times. He 
must be kept warm around the throat 
and lungs, and evenly clad all over his 
body. His neck appears to be short, and 
he may be subject to croup and tonsilitis. 
He is healthy, however, for three years 
old. He will be a reader of men, without 
any doubt, for people will wonder how 
he will be able to manage to work out 
so many theories and plans in a remark- 
ably short space of time. He is a born 
banker, financier, and mathematician, 
and many other things that are too nu- 
merous to mention here. 

648.—Earl G. Lusk, McKeesport, 
This child is lacking in perceptive ability, 
though very thoughtful and ingenious, 
and his parents will have to teach him to 
look where to step so that he need not 
stumble over things as he goes along. As 
he is only eighteen months old, they have 
an interesting study before them, and 
should keep a record of his every-day de- 
velopment. Fowler’s book on “ Mental 
Science ” will give them hints how to pro- 
ceed. His mother will never regret having 
made the effort to direct his mind aright, 
although she will have her hands full in 
doing so. He has a remarkably long head 
in the upper regions, from Causality to 
Continuity, He is a very bright child, 
and can be reasoned with, and will very 
quickly understand those who have his 
interests at heart. He should have a firm 
and judicious kind of management. He 
will not understand the directions of a 
person who is not kind and well-meaning, 
and will look in astonishment at anyone 
who is inclined to get impatient with 
him. He will try to do his best when- 
ever he is asked to do a thing. Patience 
is the great panacea in his bringing-up, 
and he will prove to be an ingenious, 
original man, beloved and respected by 
his fellow-citizens. 

J. C. H. Chelston, England, has a men- 
tal temperament, an inquiring mind, and 
a keen perceptive intellect. He is best 
adapted for a position requiring intel- 
lectual sharpness and attention to details. 
He is reliable, steadfast in purpose, re- 
spectful and refined in manners and 
tastes. He is quick in his movements, 
alive to all that is going on about him, 
apt in learning quickly, and fruitful in 
ideas and plans. He is governed by a 


"a. 
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high sense of duty and justice, and natur- 
ally disposed to interest himself in all 
“good works.” He will take an interest 
in many things, and is strongly desirous 
of a position of responsibility in life. We 
advise him to give his close attenton to 
the science of Phrenology, for he pos- 
sesses exceptional abilities for character- 
reading. 


~~ 
+ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 








E. F. B., Fitchburg, Mass. — Many 
thanks for your interesting communica- 
tion. We wish that if you have Tafel’s 
“ Document,” Part II., you would lend it 
to us, and also T. Willis’s principal work, 
“ Cerebri Anatomi,” ete. We have seen 
previously a copy of Swedenborg’s works 
on the brain, and have tried to find a 
sketch of Thomas Willis, but have failed. 
Anything that you can send us on the 
matter we shall be most happy to re- 
ceive. In reference to your question, 
“Ts not some sort of love at the basis 
of the action of each faculty? Order, 
for instance, is not a love for Order a 
basis for that action? Locality, is not a 
love to see new places and a love to 
travel a basis for that? Tune, a love for 
sweet sounds and a love for knowing how 
to make them? Indeed, we may say of 
all the intellectual lobes that the basis 
of each one is a love for the specific 
thing it was created to know. Is not 
this correct?” In reply, we would say 
that you are correct in your surmise that 
each faculty has its love for each par- 
ticular thing for which it was created; 
so each faculty has its own peculiar 
memory, and each faculty has its own 
particular will, but nature has wisely 
provided us with a lobe that presides 
over the domestic propensities. Do not, 
therefore, think there is a contradiction 
in this and feel that all the loving part 
of one’s nature is necessarily done with 
the faculties in the back of the head. 
Again, you will find in reply to your sec- 
ond question that animals have, to a cer- 
tain extent, the faculties known to man, 
but you must examine the heads of ani- 
mals in relation to the position of their 
bodies. For instance, an orang otang’s 
forehead looks to be well developed and 
compares favorably with the human 
forehead until you compare it with the 
rest of the head and the position that it 
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holds in connection with the spine; then 
we find the head is not high. Write us 
again on the question. Your letter is 
most interesting, and we are glad to 
know you take an interest in the subject 
and have been interested in it since you 
were seventeen years old. 

H. R. L., Huron, 8. Dak.—You ask what 
is the proper location of the ears on the 
human head. The proper location of the 
ears of the coming man will be in the 
middle of the head; but at present the 
ears are situated about an inch behind 
the middle of the side-head. Sometimes, 
where the back-head is very fully de- 
veloped, that proportion is not correct, 
for the ear comes, in that case, within 
an inch and a half of the corner of the 
eye. As a rule, the upper tip of the ear 
is on a level with the upper part of the 
eye. This answers your second ques- 
tion; but if the tip of the ear comes on 
a level with the ball of the eye, and the 
lower lobe of the ear is lower than the 
lobe of the ear, then the force of the 
brain will in nearly every case be found 
to be in the basilar region. This is illus- 
trated in the position of criminal ears, 
and we find that Czolgosz is a good ex- 
ample in point. Ears, when set high, 
indicate less strength or executive power, 
and generally people show a mildness of 
disposition and a leniency of temper. 
When they are in the middle or even 
with the eyes they are moderate in their 
expression of temper and feelings; while 
when they are low they indicate gen- 
erally a morbid and ungovernable dispo- 
sition. In regard to your query concern- 
ing this question we would advise you to 
select the “ New Physiognomy,” by S. R. 
Wells, or “ The Face Indicative,” by A. 
T. Story, or “ Mind in the Face,” by W. 
MacDowell, or “ Heads and Faces,” by 
Nelson Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M.D. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 
THE MONTHLY LECTURE. 


The next lecture of the season will be 
held on Wednesday, April 2d, when the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., will lecture 
on “A Bachelor’s Views on Married 
Life.” Discussion at the close. 

Phrenological delineations of character 
will be given by Jessie A. Fowler. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF COR- 
RESPONDENCE IN PHRENOLOGY. 
A correspondence course of instruction 

in Phrenology has been in vogue for 

many years at the American Institute of 

Phrenology, New York, and the Fowler 

Institute, London. 

This department of our work is now 
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offering superior advantages to absent 
pupils for acquiring a thorough home 
study of this subject. We are prepared 
to furnish absent pupils with unequalled 
facilities for learning the fundamental 
principles and successful application of 
Phrenology in delineating character, and 
we give them a working knowledge of 
this subject. 


OUR METHOD OF TEACHING BY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

We furnish each pupil with forty plain, 
practical lessons, which we divide into 
four sections of ten lessons; each section 
can be taken separately, and they have 
the advantage of being a ready, reliable 
source of reference for the student at 
all times. 

If taken before attending the autumn 
course, the student will find a fourfold 
advantage, and his progress will be great- 
ly helped. 

The pupil who properly masters this 
course can apply his knowledge to any 
case he may meet, and all intelligent men 
and women can readily learn to do ef- 
fective and satisfactory work in business 
and schools. Practical advice can be 
given to business men, to children when 
commencing school, young men and 
women starting out in life, and moral 
perverts. 


A BUSINESS COURSE. 


Many men and women think, feel, and 
know that a few hints on Phrenology will 
go a long way in facilitating their work. 
To meet this want, a business class has 
been started, and meets on eight succes- 
sive Monday evenings at the American 
Institute of Phrenology, 27 East Twenty- 
first Street. The fee for this class is $5, 
including a text-book on Phrenology. 


——_——___—. 


FIELD NOTES. 


V. F. Cooper is now located in Horlow- 


ton, Mont., giving examinations. 

B. F, Pratt is located at 231 Bank 
Street, Painesville, O. 

Professor Taggart and William Hub- 
bard are lecturing and giving examina- 
tions in Bad Axe, Mich. 

Cc. A. Gates is located in Augusta, Wis. 

A. H. Welch is located in Cleveland, O., 
lecturing and examining. 

George Cozens is now in Climax, Minn., 
giving examinations and lectures. 

L. C. Bateman is located in Auburn, 
Me. 

P. Davis is giving examinations at 
Angus, Neb. 

Mr, J. M. Fitzgerald lectured on March 
5th before the Chicago Optical Society, 
on “ Phrenology: With Demonstrations,” 
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and on March 15th before the Society of 
Anthropology, on “ The Temperaments, 
from a Phrenological Stand-point.” 

THE FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


Received March 3d. 

On Wednesday, February 5th, a very 
able lecture was given by Mr. G. Wilkins, 
F.F.P.L, before the members of the In- 
stitute, on “ Self-Regulation.” The lect- 
urer dealt very cleverly with the various 
combinations of mental faculties that give 
to the individual self-government and the 
full control of his impulses. 

The lecturer said there can be no self- 
control without a belief in one’s self and 
one’s own ability to direct one’s own 
course—a desire, in fact, to assume the 
responsibility of self-guidance, in spite of 
the necessity for a due self-humility in 
order to be teachable and capable of 
learning how to correct one’s errors and 
rectify one’s deficiencies. 

In order to exercise self-regulation, 
either in minor matters or in the larger 
concerns of life, there must be nothing of 
dubiousness as to the value of one’s own 
opinions and convictions, no hesitancy in 
assessing at a high value one’s own cap- 
ability to do efficiently what is intended 
to be done. 

The self-doubter is at the mercy of 
every dogmatic, self-assertive, and ag- 
gressive personality that seeks to influ- 
ence him, and no amount of superior 
ability avails to counteract the self-dis- 
trust; hence there can be no consistent 
self-control or independent conduct with- 
out the strong, self-reliant feeling which 
flows from a marked degree of what, 
phrenologically, is termed “ Self-esteem.” 

The lecturer advocated the necessity of 
self-steem as a regulative factor in the 
personality, because without it nothing 
great can be achieved, either in the range 
of the passive or active virtues. Self- 
esteem, directed by one’s judgment, 
makes a strong, self-reliant character. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Wilkins for his instructive lecture. 


On Wednesday, February 19th, a large 
attendance of members and friends were 
present to hear Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker 
lecture on “ Physiognomy.” Mr. W. J. 
Williamson occupied the chair. 

The lecturer dealt with his subject in a 
very practical manner, and gave black- 
board sketches of the various features of 
the face, showing their normal and ab- 
normal peculiarities. The nose, eyes, 
ears, and mouth were fully criticised, and 
their proportion and want of symmetry 
were well drawn by the lecturer. Mr. 
Stocker delineated the characters of three 
gentlemen from the audience, and was 
congratulatd upon his success. In thank- 
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ing the lecturer for his interesting ad- 
dress, he was invited to visit the Institute 
next session with a similar lecture. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
visited Custom House and Mortlake in the 
interest of Phrenology. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL REMINISCENCE. 
Continued from page 128. 


each other to get along quite harmoni- 
ously. You are naturally sympathetic 
and kind, and you must be masterful. 
You can command her respect, admira- 
tion, and loving ways if you allow me to 
direct you. My understanding of human 
nature shows me how to make your wife 
over into the kind of woman you would 
like to have her. Your mode of treatment 
would work admirably with an amia- 
ble, fine-grained woman, but your wife’s 
coarser nature regards your gentleness as 
a weakness, rather than kindness of heart. 

“John was a reasonable man, and lis- 
tened favorably to my arguments, and 
together we planned to reform this wife 


of his. She could become a companion- 
able, womanly woman, and he would 
show himself to be her truest friend, 


defender, mate, comrade, and with love 
enough to keep her responsive to his 
demonstrated affections. I had to urge 
his using some of the rigid discipline she 
had bestowed on him. 

* Afterward I had a talk with the wife. 
She blamed me for putting mischief in 
her husband’s head. But I only laughed, 
and said I would like to put similar mis- 
chief into her head. She had large Ap- 
probativeness, and I spoke in praise of her 
good qualities. I tried, like the Apostle 
Paul, to be all things to all men that I 
might save some. So I ingratiated myself 
into her favor. Then I held up the phren- 
ological mirror before her until she saw 
herself as she really was, and the woman 
was much chagrined as she caught 
glimpses of the blemishes on her dispo- 
sition and character. I gave her recipes 
for their removal, and told her how to 
make her husband over into a better look- 
ing man. I acknowledged that she had a 
good deal of power, and that, with knowl- 
edge and tact, could do great things for 
her husband. Let him think he was doing 
some of the ruling—a man likes to think 
so—and to control her own sensitiveness 
of temper; and the best way to have a 
model husband was to make herself so 
adorably sweet and attractive that her 
husband would delight in her presence, 
and couldn’t help himself from being 
deeply in love with his own wife; that it 
was not so much what was done as how 
it was done, and what the eyes and tone 
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of voice expressed that made the mental 
atmosphere of the home; and what she 
makes the home is the real test of a 
woman’s power and worth. I told her 
that it was weak and silly not to be 
strong enough to keep her temper down, 
and that it took power to be patient and 
gentle; and she could have power to be- 
come gracious and tender, and strong in 
full-lifed, radiant, tactful, womanly win- 
someness. It takes a woman to have 
much sweetness and strength of spirit to 
keep the home sweet, cheery, wholesome, 
and good. I told her the story of a man 
who was driven insane by the perpetual 
wear on his brain of his wife’s fussy 
tyranny, the irritating effect being more 
disastrous than some great sorrow or sud- 
den calamity. 

“When I came away I left them a 
few books on hygiene, home-culture, and 
child-training, and wished I had one for 
them on husband and wife-training. But 
I lectured them on that, and wondered 
how it would turn out. 

“About ten years after, I passed that 
way again, and found John and his wife 
still living. A happier fireside than theirs 
I never set beside. The passing years had 
laid gentle hands on their faces, smooth- 
ing out the creases of discontent with 
each other, and tracing love-lines of 
beauty, for love is a fine beautifier. I told 
them how much handsomer they had 
grown. Their children, gentle-mannered 
and with harmonious development of 
mind and body, showed the influence of 
the right home atmosphere. 

“ John and his wife claimed that it was 
all my doings, this delightful home-life of 
theirs, and not only that, but John, in his 
more tranquil state of mind, could think 
more clearly and use sounder judgment 
in business, and had become financially 
successful. After that I tore up my writ- 
ten lectures on Woman’s Rights and 
Man’s Rights, and wrote a new lecture on 
Human Rights.” 

Then someone in our little circle re- 
marked: 

“It must be a source of comfort to you 
in your old days, professor, to know that 
you have helped so many people over the 
world into wiser ways of living and do- 
ing.” 

And the professor replied: “ That is one 
of the blessed things about it—the jov 
that comes to one in later life. A thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology gives a lecturer 
on human science power to do great good 
among the people. In fact, it is a much- 
needed and widely useful missionary work 
to go among the people everywhere, 
showing them how to make the most of 
themselves, and the way to gain the high- 
est happiness in their home-life, and the 
making of happy homes is the real busi- 
ness of life.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO! OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
gna our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
ve given 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The Saturday Evening Post ’—Phila- 
delphia—has an interesting article on 
the “Home College Course,” by Will- 
iam R. Harper, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is an article of 
considerable importance. ‘ Concerning 
Men of Business ” is another interesting 
article, by Charles B. Loomis, which takes 
up the subject, as the paper always does, 
in a fascinating manner, “Men and 
Women of the Hour” is another interest- 
ing article. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal ”—Phila- 
delphia.—This paper has a new depart- 
ment, which was commenced in the 
March number, by Hamilton Mabie. Its 
illustrations are as beautiful as ever, 
which cannot fail to attract a large num- 
ber of admiring friends. 

“The Literary News”—New York.— 
Among its new books it mentions “ The 
Mohawk Valley,” published by G. P. Put- 


a a se 


nam’s Sons; “Britain and the British 
Seas,” published by Appleton. Both arti- 
cles are illustrated, as well as other pa- 
pers of interest. 

“The Kindergarten Magazine ’’—Chi- 
cago—contains an article on “ The First 
Journalist-Friend of the Kindergarten in 
America.” It was Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
over thirty years editor of the “ Herald of 
Health,” and now associate editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH. Many persons may not be 
aware of the keen interest taken by Dr. 
Holbrook in this matter. 

“Human Nature”’—San Francisco— 
contains an article by Professor Allen 
Haddock on “ The Brain: Its Full Funcec- 
tion,” and “Why the Temperaments 
Should Be Better Understood.” Both ar- 
ticles are of special interest to readers of 
Phrenology. 

“ The Book-keeper ”—Detroit, Mich.—It 
always contains matter of importance, 
and the March number is no exception to 
the rule. 

“ Dog Fancier ’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This magazine is a warm friend of our 
canine pets. It always contains some 
beautiful portraits of dogs. 

“The Popular Phrenologist ”—London 

contains a character sketch of Hiram S. 
Maxim, by J. M. Severn. 

“The Vegetarian ” — Chicago. — The 
first article of this magazine is by G. H. 
Corsan, on “ What Must a Man Do to Be 
Strong?” It gives some excellent hints 
to those who have never thought upon 
such subjects. 

“The Chat ”—New York—contains an 
article on “‘ Character in Credit,” by Will- 
iam A, Prendergast, and an article on 
“Why We Remember One Minute and 
Forget the Next,” by J. A. Fowler. The 
magazine is assuming larger proportions, 
and is evidently taking its place among 
other magazines. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine ” — Philadel- 
phia—has always interesting ideas and 
complete stories in every number. 

“The Psychic Occult Views and Re- 
views ”’—Toledo, O.—contains a consensus 
of thought on “ Psychie Science” and 
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“ Current Literature ” and ‘“ New Thought 
Principles.” 

* Will Carleton’s Magazine ’’—Brooklyn 
—is a journal for both sexes of all classes. 
For March it contains an excellent por- 
trait of Prince Henry. 

“The Journal of Hygeiotherapy ”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—This magazine is edited by 
Dr. T. V. Gifford, and contains articles on 
“The Science of Life,” on ‘“ Heredity,” 
on “ Anti-Vaccination,” and on “ Phre- 
nology.” 

“The Gentlewoman ” is increasing its 
interest for the home by broadening its 
scope. 

“The Family Doctor ’—London—has a 
valuable paper on “How Small-pox 
Spreads,” by Dr. Priestly, Medical Officer 
of Health to the Borough of Lambeth, 
London. This is an article which should 
be read by everyone just now, on account 
of the thoughtlessness exhibited by those 
who have been exposed to this disease. 


“The Club Woman ”—Boston—con- 
tains a report of the “ General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,” which association 
met last month in Washington. It has 
always some good articles on “ Club Life.” 

* Woman’s Tribune ” — Washington — 
gives reports of the “ National Council of 
Women ” and the work it is doing. It is 
a wonderful four-leafed paper. 

“The Literary Digest”—New York— 
contains an article on “* Aptitude and the 
Shape of the Head.” It is an article by 
Paul Combes, in “‘ Cosmos,” and contains 
some twenty-two shapes of heads, accord- 
ing to hat measurements. 

“The Review of Reviews ’’—New York 
—for March 6th contains an article on 
*“School Gardening in Boston Normal 
School,” and other interesting contribu- 
tions. 

“The American Medical Journal ’’—St. 
Louis, Mo.—besides other medical arti- 
cles of interest, contains one on “ The 
Tales of Practice,” by J. A. Duncan, M.D. 

“The Hospital ”—London—contains an 
article on “ The Hospital: With Special 
Acts of Parliament,” and an article on 
** Hospital Clinics and Medical Progress.” 

* Lippincott’s Magazine ”—Human Fac- 
ulty—Chicago—contains an article on the 
“Financier,” by Lundquist, and other in- 
teresting articles. 

“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat ”’—St. 
Louis, Mo.—contains literary ‘notes, and 
the picture of the Grand Duchess Olga, a 
sweet little girl who may one day rule 
Russia. The paper is an enterprising one, 
and considerable thought is given to its 
weekly editions. 

“The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling.” 
By Mary Wood-Allen. As.a book for the 
young it has few rivals, if any. Price, 
$1.10. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“ A System of Phrenology,” with an ap- 
pendix containing testimonials in favor of 
the truth of Phrenology and of its utility 
in the classification and treatment of 
criminals. Illustrated with over 100 en- 
gravings. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The Constitution of Man.” Consid- 
ered in relation to external objects. The 
only authorized American edition. Illus- 
trated with twenty engravings and full- 
page portrait of the author. Cloth, $1.25. 

“Lectures on Phrenology,” including 
its application to the present and pros- 
pective condition of the United States. 
With notes, an introductory essay, and a 
historical sketch by Andrew Boardman, 
M.D. Thirty-five illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

“Moral Philosophy; or, The Duties of 
Man Considered in His Individual, Do- 
mestic, and Social Capacities.” Reprinted 
from the Edinburgh edition, with the au- 
thor’s latest corrections. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ Lectures on Man.” A series of twenty- 
one lectures on Phrenology and physiol- 
ogy, delivered by Professor L. N. Fowler 
during his first tour in England (1860). 
By L. N. Fowler. Price, $1.50. 

“Physical Culture,” founded on Del- 
Sartean principles, with lessons on exer- 
cising, walking, breathing, resting, sleep- 
ing, dress, ete., ete. Lllustrated. By 
Carrie Le Favre. Price, paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

“ True Manhood.” A special physiology 
for young men. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 
Price, $1. 

“ For Girls.” A special physiology. Be- 
a supplement to the study of general 
physiology. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 
Eighteen illustrations. Price, cloth, $1. 

“Physical Culture, for Home and 
School.” Scientific and practical. By 
Professor D. L. Dowd, with portrait of 
author and eighty illustrations, new and 
revised edition. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory.’ Founded on an analysis of the 
human constitution, considered in _ its 
three-fold nature—mental, physiological, 
and expressional. By Thomas Hyde and 
William Hyde. Illustrated. Extra cloth, 
$2. 

“Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Mar- 
riage Vindicated, and Free-Love Ex- 
posed.” Paper, 25 cents. 

* Wedlock; or, The Right Relations of 
the Sexes.” Disclosing the laws of con- 
jugal selections and showing who may 
and who may not marry. Price, $1.50. 

Value of the rectal syringe is carefully 
explained in a pamphlet by Dr. H. S. 
Drayton, entitled ‘“ Therapeutic Use of 
Intestinal Lavage.” Price, 30 cents. 
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“Health and the Various Methods of 
Cure.” By J. H. Rausse. A new transla- 
tion from the German. Cloth, 40 cents. 

This volume wili introduce the reader 
into the essence of the natural method of 
treating and avoiding disease. 

“Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do 
and Why.” By Nelson Sizer. Describing 
seventy-five trades and professions, and 
the temperaments and talents required 
for each. Also, how to educate on phren- 
ological principles—each man for his 
proper work. With portraits and biogra- 
phies of many successful thinkers and 
workers. Price, $2. 

“The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
in Phrenology, Physiology, and Physiog- 
nomy.” One hundred new illustrations. 
Revised and printed from new plates. 
12mo, 192 pages. By O. 8S. and L. N. Fow- 
ler. Cloth, $1. 

* Brain and Mind.” By Henry S. Dray- 
ton, A.M., M.D., and James MeNeill, A.M. 
Illustrated. Treats of mental science in 
accordance with principles of Phrenology 
and in the light of modern physiology. 
Price, $1.50. 

“ Diseases of Modern Life.” By B. W. 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. Special atten- 
tion to diseases due to worry, mental 
strain, narcotics, ete., etc. Price, $1.25. 

“The Temperaments.” By D. 4H. 
Jacques, M.D. A knowledge of tempera- 
ments is the foundation-stone upon which 
all study of human nature must be built. 
Clear and comprehensive. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The Well-Dressed Woman.” A study 
in the practical application to dress of the 
laws of health, art, and morals. Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1. 

“The Science of a New Life.” By John 
Cowan, M.D. Teaches that which every 
adult ought to know. Price, cloth, $3. 

** New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Char- 
acter,” as manifested through tempera- 
ment and external forms, and especially 
in the “ human face divine.” Illustrated. 
Price, $3. 

* Heads and Faces, and How to Study 
Them.” A manual of Phrenology and 
physiognomy for the people. By Nelson 
Sizer and H. 8S. Drayton. Illustrated. 
Price, $1. 

““ How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.” Students of 
themselves and of strangers will find in 
every page something to illumine their 
search for human science and lighten the 
labor of progress. 8vo. 384 pages, 315 il- 
lustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

* Animal Magnetism.” By J. P. F. De- 
leuze. Translated by Thomas C. Harts- 
horn. Revised edition, with an appendix 
of notes by the translator, and letters 
from eminent physicians and others de- 
seriptive of cases in the United States. 

12mo, 524 pages. Extra cloth, $2. 
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*“ Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Phys- 
iology, and Psychology.” Its uses as a 
remedial agent in disease, in moral and 
intellectual improvement, etc. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. Cloth, $1. 

“ Philosophy of Electrical Psychology.” 
A course of twelve lectures. By John 
Bovee Dods. Cloth, $1. 

“Fascination; or, The Philosophy of 
Charming.” Illustrating the principles 
of life in connection with spirit and mat- 
ter. By John B. Newman, M.D. Cloth, $1. 

“Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy.” Comprising “ Philosophy of Mes- 
merism,” “ Fascination,” “ Electrical Psy- 
chology,” “ The Macrocosm,” “ Science of 


the Soul.” Five volumes in one. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $3.50. 
“How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 


and Clairvoyance.” A practical treatise 
on the choice, management, and capabili- 
ties of subjects, with instructions on the 
method of procedure. By James Victor 
Wilson. New and revised edition. Paper, 
25 cents. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them.” By 
Mrs. Hester M. Poole. Practical manual 
for housekeepers, containing nearly 700 
recipes for the wholesome preparation of 
foreign and domestic fruits. Extra cloth. 
Price, $1. 

“In Oudemon.” Being the reminis- 
cences of an occasidial traveler. By 
Henry S. Drayton, M.D. Price, $1.50. 

** Asop’s Fables.” 12mo, 72 pages, sev- 
enty excellent illustrations. Boards, 25 
cents. 

This is a beautiful edition of the say- 
ings of the slave of Athens. The volume 
is complete, containing over 200 fables, 
and nearly every page being charmingly 
illustrated. It is well calculated for a 
popular gift to old and young. 

** Pope’s Essay on Man.” With respond- 
ing essay: “ Man Seen in the Deepening 
Dawn.” By Dr. Caleb S. Weeks. 12mo, 
91 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 

“Looking Forward, for Young Men: 
Their Interest and Success.” By Rev. 
George Sumner Weaver, D.D. 218 pp., 
12mo, extra cloth. Price, $1. 


PRIZES. 


The competition for a Phrenological 
story will be held open until June Ist. 
This will be a prize of $2.50, or 10s. 

A year’s subscription to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will be given to any- 
one who will forward two new subscrip- 
tions of $1 or 5s. each. 


CORRECTION. 
In the last JoURNAL, on page 75, “ Car- 


dinal Corrigan ” should have read “ Arch- 
bishop Corrigan.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

J. M. F.—“ Many thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to secure so many desirable books 
for so little expense.” 

“TI desire to thank you for the Stu- 
dent’s Set. I do like to read the books. 
And to visit the Institute of Phrenology 
is one of my greatest desires. 

“M. T., Walnut, Kan.” 

“The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been my very best friend for nearly forty 
years, and I desire to have my friend con- 
tinue the monthly visits for, I hope, many 
years more. The Annual is also a very 
good thing. The Human Nature Library 
is another excellent publication. 

“S$. S., Ontario, Canada.” 

“T am now in possession of the Stu- 
dent’s Set, and am very much pleased 
with the same. Ww. 

“Scranton, Pa.” 

“T got the Student’s Set from you a few 

years ago. I am well pleased with it. 
“J. B., Toronto Junction.” 

* Received all safe and sound the first 
set of books you have sent me, and I am 
more than delighted with them. I believe 
Phrenology is the most wonderful and 


=—S 


A New Phrenalogical Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenolog: into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, witb 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of pia ing. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 

Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 


’ 
foremost science and art. I earnestly 
wish it to be universally known, and suc- 
cess to all its promoters, and I will do all 
in my power to further it. 

“WwW. P., Toronto, Can.” 


* 


“A Theory of Population: Deduced 
from the General Law of Animal Fer- 
tility.” By Herbert Spencer. Paper, 10 
cents. 

“Parturition Without Pain.” By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. A code of directions for 
avoiding most of the pains and dangers of 
child-bearing. A work whose excellence 
surpasses our power to commend. $1. 

“Transmission: A Variation of Charac- 
ter through the Mother.” By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Paper, 25 cents. 

The author adduces many incidents 
from life in support of her leading propo- 
sition, that to the habit, avocation, and 
tone of mind of the mother the charac- 
teristics dominating in the temperament 
of the child are chiefly due. It should be 
read carefully by every woman who ex- 
pects to be a mother. 
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The American jnetitute of DBrenofoap 


Established April 20, 1866, by special act of the Legislature 


President, C. W. BRANDENBERG, M.D, 


of the State of New York 
Vice-President, Miss JESSIE A, FOWLER 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
Study of Man 





ETHNOLOGY 
Study of Races 





PHRENOLOGY 
Study of Character 





PSYCHOLOGY 
Study of Mind 





ANATOMY 


Study of Structure 





PHYSIOLOGY 


Study of Bodily 
Functions 





PHYSIOGNOMY 
Study of Faces 





HYGIENE 
Study of Health 








All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses ; (c) for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology, or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The lrinciples 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene. 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology. which introduce 
us to our fellow men ; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits ; Adaptation 
in Marriage ; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders; ‘he 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Stuciy of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practicnl Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls. Casts, ete, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 
subject. No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 
the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 3, 1902 


For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
27 East 2Ist Street, New York City 
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mactage within the reach of 
a 


WILL’ TELL YOU Massage is the coming treat- 


ment for all those common 
ABOUT YOURSELF cai aavetiaelien jaundice, 
WHAT YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU CAN BE 


iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
AND 


debility, anemia, neuralgia, 
WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 


rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 

Phrenology will disentangle the per- 
plexities of your past life and show the 


preserving health than for 
curing disease. 
road to future success. 


The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the cones, the office, 
the study room; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
—: of cureand of exercise 


possi 
Not caly do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased prone. , exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
‘6 bes He 4 st the R iT h 1 
CT y che use of the oller over the nerve-centers a 
SOME TALK ABOUT PHRENOLOGY | the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weak | 
organ can be restored. 
No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. atameter), wide buff- 
Examinations daily, 9 to 5. Send for a 5 eves ieces locust ; B pose grea Sin 
Catalogue of Publications $2.00. all highly p -_ : wit 


No. 3. » ™ cheek and neck development in ladies or 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
27 East 2lst St., New York 





Send Two-Cent Stamp for 








walnut or e elaborately finished and 
wheels and hendles, with inatractions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st St., New York 


The PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL 


AND REGISTER oF 


Phrenological Practitioners 


1902. PRICE 25 CENTS 
Edited by JESSIE A. FOWLER and D. T. ELLIOTT 


CONTENTS 

Contains the following Articles by the Graduates of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, Class of 1901: 

‘*The Motive Temperament” and ‘Comparison between William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’’ by J. A. Fowler. 

‘*The Usefulness of Phrenology,” Mrs. L. L. Plunkett 

‘** Localization of Cerebral Functions.” Julius Kuhn. 

‘*Why Should the Phrenologist Study Hygiene ?” by C. S. Wales. 

‘*The Temple of Phrenology,” by Margaret I. Cox. 

** How Phrenology Helps the Speaker.” J. A. Young. 

‘*Phrenology and Its Bearing on the Church and Ministry,” by Rev. Alfred Ramey. 

‘*Phrenology and Education, ” by E. E. Bellows 

‘*Some Reasons Why People Do Not Believe in Phrenology,” By I. L. Dunham. 

* Phrenology and Adaptability i in Marriage,” by Wm.E. Youngquist 

‘*How Phrenology Helps the Student in Dramatic Reading,’’ Miss L. M. Plunkett. 

‘* Hints to Students in the Field, ” by Henry Cross. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


Im writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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and Heredity 


By M.L.HOLBROOK,M.D. | MONTHS 
Price, $1.00 


ca The phrenologist will tell 
treats of these two important subjects in a | as . . 
scientific, yet clear and simple manner. _you what qualities in busi- 
Tt tells the early history of marriage ; of the i 

ideal marriage; who should marry and who ness to cultivate and what 
should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal | to restrain, and CHAT will 
influences and how these forces may be used ° 
to improve the race. It contains the practical tell you how to do it. A 
experience of one father and mother in the : 

early care of their baby. In a word, it is just bright, helpful, up-to-date 


the book to put into the hands of any who j j le 
contemplate marriage or desire to become abe cpa iat Splendid publi 


better informed on this important subject. cation for young people. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding Manhattan Reporting Co. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 
27 East 21st Street NEW YORK NEW YORK 


Hic FOR TWELVE 
' 

















For Heaith, Strength, Vitality 
Read 


“HEALTH” 


A High Class Illustrated Monthly devoted 
to Physical Culture and Hygiene 


“IT TELLS YOU THINGS 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW.” 


On the staff of ‘‘ HEALTH ” are found the most brilliant writers and authori- 
ties on the subject of Preservation and Restoration of Health, Strength and 
Vitality by natural methods, absolutely without drugs. 


Editor PROF. CHAS. A. TYRRELL, M. D.; Associate Editor M. L. HOLBROOK, 


M. D.; Editor Physical Culture Department, PROF. P. VON. BOECKMANN; Home 
Department, HARRIET HEMIUP VAN CLEVE. 


Among its brilliant staff of contributors may be cited the following names, which 
are, in themselves a guarantee of literary excellence: 
Countess de Chavanne Alice B. Stockham, x. D. A. B. Jamison M.D. 
Henry Wood, Esq, Robert Walter, M. James Kavenscroft 
Edgar G. Bradford Albert Chavannes Susanna W. Dodds, M. D, 
Mrs, Hester M. Poole. Ellen Goodell Smith, M. D, Lorena Osborne Hunt 


In fact ‘‘HEALTH” contains a mine of valuable information upon 
the subject of health. Snbscription price $1 a year, single copies toc, 


We want to send a Sample Copy FREE to every reader of 
this publication. A postal card willbring youacopy . . 


—— : Address HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
‘Breaking a chain by Prof. Von 
ae on) Dept. P. J. 1562 Broadway, New York. 


ical Culture Dept, 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa, 








MILLER’S HOTEL, 37-39-41 West 26th St., New York. 





| 
‘ 


A nice place 
for Gentlemen 
and Families, or 
adies ¢ > 
or in Parties, 
Careful Attendants. 
Open ail night. 


Central Location 
Near Madison Sq 
Convenient, Cozy, 
Comtortable, 
Homelike 
Near Shopping and 
Amusement Distt ict- 





Seamaaninametiniammmmentindien aaracticceieees eee eee 


TERMS: 
Single Rooms 
with Board, $2 to $2.50 
er Day. 
Double Rooms 
with Board, ¢4 to $5 
Per Day. 


Excellent Table. 
Health Foods 
Cereal Foods. 
Nut Fx ods, 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Choice Meats, 
Nic ely Covoked. 





Two weeks or longer, 
Single Rooms with 
Board, $lv to ¢15 Pet 
Week. Double Kooms 
with Board, $18 to $30 
Per Week. Rooms 
without Board, ¢l to 
$2 Per Day. 


Flectric Elevator 
Sanitary Plumbing. 
Tu. xish, Electric, 
Roman and 
other Baths 





DR. K. RP. MILLER, PROPRAETOR. 





The National Temperance Society 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING NEW TEMPERANCE 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 


THE LOST AND FOUND; or, WHO IS THE HEIR? 
By DR. WM. HARGRAVES 
A TRIBUTE TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Price, Cloth, 50 Cents ; Heavy Paper Covers, 25 Cents 
GOLDEN GRAIN SERIES. 6 vols., 35 illustrations each, 72 pages each; per set. 





CYNTHIA’S SONS. By Mrs. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo0, ............... sieoae sats 

WILL HILTON’S WILL; or, FATHER AGAINST SON. By J. C. CowDRICK. i2mo. 

ee ee I I RE I, TB ices. eos veccccasccinccicss -c050 cbvececccccesecoucescoed 
TED, Tr AUT TE TRORER, TI icin nn cows cccccestvcccccesccecc-0s s0cseeecooscsos neepenee 
HER READY-MADE FAMILY. By Mrs. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo.... ..... Pee * 
LEWIS ELMORE, THE CRUSADER. By FAYE HUNTINGTON. 18mo. 25 cents. When mailed.... 2.2... 30 
THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 18mo. 25 cents. When mailed.. Sodbkes ne. ae 


*TEMPERANCE PERIODICALS 
(1) = NATIONAL ADVOCATE, a 16-page monthly, devoted to the Temperance Reform throughout 
$1.0 


the country. nan cn cei D Geek 6566 CANE CRESR CRE TEED CS, —HENSN Ode 944 - eeneebeNdeee pals .00 
(2) = ‘YOU TH'S TEMPERANCE BANNER, an illustrated 4-page monthly, 25 cents per year. Semi- 
Sac... Gow. a pid aGgiv RS AGE2 dbase Soh POM AN SIEVE CREE EOE COOKIES ODS DS $H06050005 
(3) THE Ww ATER LILY, a small 4 page ‘monthly for  - . 3 See epee 10 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OF ALL THESE PAPERS 


We have 2,100 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS: Books, Pamphiets, Tracts, Leaflets, Periodicals, Songsters, 
etc,, covering every possible phase of the Temperance question, and helpful along all lines of ‘temperance work. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House 
3 AND 5 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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3 UST PU BLISH ED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Post Free, 2s.9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIG FORCED 


HOW TO DEVELOP THEM 



















GIVING FULL 
AND 


COMPREHENSIVE 1° } 
' y Se sy 


GIVING FULL 
AND 











Eg A 8) || comprenensive 
INSTRUCTIONS Lan LR eB insteucrions 
ee ony i Se ef 
HOW 10 aed Fe 1 Dibet 4 HOW T0 
MESMERIZE Reet gee ee >| MBSMERIZE 
By 


FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called “‘COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION” advertised at $10.00. 

Agents wanted, write for terms. 








London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 27 East Twenty-First Street 
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® 7, 39 & 41 W, 26th St., N. Y. Cit 
MILLER S HOTEL ° — BROADWAY 4 SIXTH AVE. ’ 
Three minutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 
minutes by trolley cars from Central Park. Elevated 
and elec’ all parts of the city. Convenient to 
Churches, Theatres, Lecture Halls, an 
= A quiet, home-like place for guests, permanent 
Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled ath -tabe, Tarkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
nected wi © Hotel, at special rates to guests. Estab- 
lished 30 1 wand just renovated throughout. 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Sept. 1, 1900 Ww. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 


FREE fy One Year's Subscription to any 
. Magazine or Newspaper published. 


Send 10c. to help pay postage and receive direct from 
publishers over 100 different Sample Copies to select 
from. Toledo Adv. & Sub. Bureau, Swan St., Toledo, 0. 
SAMPLE copies of 100 different kention News- 
papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of ten cents to pay for mailing. 


U. S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
220 N. Liberty Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





WE RESTORE SICHT! 


GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 


ONIC. 





Write for 


CHR 
° 


ur 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 


EYE, 


Mailed Free. } 





THE IDEAL Company, 
239, BEQADWs AY, 











Self-Control and 


HYPNOTISM Personal Magnetism, 


As practically applied, taught privately and by mail. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY sss 


Magazine 
Sample mailed free. 
WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Price. 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE = CURE 





UL; 7) 
Mabe ith 





Published by August F Reinhold, 822 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. & 









in be kept on Dixon’s American Svastine 
Pencils without breaki: ng off every 
dente write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer 5. DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
oy aameee for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WJ. 





fy 





FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, also large Catalogue oi 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels Badges Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic bvoks. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Munufacturers of Mas 
venic Goods, No. 21% Broad- 
way, New York City. 








PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cts for sample 
copy. $1.60 per year. Our phrenological schvol is 
now in ae gor for particulars, enclosing stamp. 
_ VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 


out, i 615 Inter Ocean — Chicago. 








Human bh Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 

Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
Subscription price, 50 cents. 


1020 Market Street : San Francisco 
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*“‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—J. Y. Evangeiist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


THE CIVING AGE 








HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. LitTe.t in 1844, 
and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 

years. 
It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 


without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to ‘‘Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 
honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in THe Livinc Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 
twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 
reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MACAZINE 


To readers who are not now familiar with it, the publishers of THE 
LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any name not already 
on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, For One Dollar 


These thirteen issues will aggregate about eight hundred and fifty 
octavo pages of the World’s Best Current Literature. Subscriptions 
may begin with any desired date. 














THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 5206 BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dodds Hygeian Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St..Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
— or destroys vitality. 

drs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentary, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the greater part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception, 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the divestive organs. ‘hey 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to}jwork with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after other 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office; price $2 00. 


Drs. S. W. and M. DODDS. 


ryN > , £% 
PURITY BOOKS 
SEVENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND 
‘* The Self and 
Sex Series” 


| Have the unqualified en- 
dorsement of Rev.Ciarles 
M. Sheldon, Dr. Francis 

) E. Clark, Rev. F. B. Mey- 
er, Dr. Cuyler, Edward 
Bok, Com. JohnW. Philip, 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, 

| Frances E. Willard, Lady 

| Henry Somerset, Eminent 
Physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


BOOKS TO MEN 


BY 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
Vhat a Young Husband Ought to Know 


BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. MARY WoopD-ALLEN, M.D., 
EmMa F, A. DRAKE, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
fha a Young Wife Ought to Know 


Price, $1.00 net per copy, post free 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


AND MRs. 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 


insertion, $4.00 per year. 
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